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CROCE’S THEORY OF FREEDOM. 


I. 


HE development of neo-idealism in Italy has been one of the 

most significant and influential movements in philosophy dur- 
ing recent years. While one may agree with the estimate that 
“Croce belongs rather to the company of those who make the 
world interesting than to the company of those who satisfy the 
mind’s desire for intelligibility ”,* it is hardly fair to dismiss his 
view without an attempt to understand it—a custom which un- 
fortunately is still somewhat prevalent even in philosophic circles. 
His theory of freedom is significant as an expression of his gen- 
eral philosophic position. It is central to an understanding of his 
view of spirit or mind, and to his whole social philosophy. It 
carries on the Hegelian tradition, but presents outstanding points 
of difference from the views of English and American idealists. 
For this reason I have thought that a brief discussion of it and a 
comparison of it with the position of Bosanquet would throw light 
on the issues involved in this recent development, and be of aid in 
evaluating its achievement. 


II. 


For Croce, volition is essentially free. Every spiritual activity 
is free. To deny freedom is to deny spiritual activity, which 
according to him is the only reality.2 Freedom as used by him 
means (1) creative activity, and (2) self-determination. It does 


1K. Gilbert, The One and the Many in Croce’s Zisthetic, this Review, Vol. 
XXXIV, p. 456. 
2 Cf. Croce, Philosophy of the Practical, p. 183. 
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not mean contingency, arbitrariness, or empty free will. The 
question of freedom should not then be put as whether the will is 
free or determined, for the will is always both free and determined. 
Every volition is free in so far as it is a spontaneous creation which 
never merely involves a restatement or representation of what is 
given, but rather initiates a genuine addition to the situation. On 
the other hand every volition is also determined, in so far as it 
arises out of a given situation. The situation is determinate and 
necessary in being what it is and not something else, and the voli- 
tion must be likewise determinate and definite, and not arbitrary.* 
Thus I cannot will at large or in some situation which might more 
nearly correspond with my desires. I must will something here 
and now with reference to precisely this situation. I do not will 
the situation, but a modification of it. My volition changes from 
moment to moment as the situation itself changes. Hence volition 
may be regarded as a continuous activity changing continuously.‘ 
As thus defined it is identical with action.* One cannot, Croce 
maintains, divide volition into two stages, the one an inner inten- 
tion, and the other the expression of this inner intention in external 
physical changes, for the will does not first exist and the expres- 
sion follow. Rather the will is the series of physical acts, and a 
will that inaugurates no physical changes is utterly impotent and 
so no will. Volition develops as the so-called physical effects or 
expression develop.* Although action and volition are thus identi- 
cal for Croce, a distinction must be made between action and result 
or event. The event or the result is due to the joint wills of many, 
never merely to the individual. Hence only that part of the result 
can be attributed to the individual which he himself willed. In one 
sense will is always effective; I always do what I will. In another 
sense my will is never completely successful, for the outcome is 
never precisely what I willed, since it is due to many other wills 
besides my own." 

Action as identical with volition is also synonymous with in- 
tention. The attempted distinction between intention and act, 

8 Cf. ibid., pp. 176-178. 

4 Cf. ibid., pp. 54 ff., 41 ff. 

5 Cf. ibid., p. 74. 


6 Cf. ibid., pp. 53, 76; Conduct of Life, p. 14. 
7 Cf. Philosophy of the Practical, pp. 78 ff. 
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according to which the intention may be good and the act bad, is 
untenable. It goes back to a failure to recognize the concrete 
character of all real volition. In so far as my intentions are ab- 
stract, they may indeed be good, while the specific act may be bad 
(according to the usual use of the term), but real intentions are 
never abstract. In so far as my intention to do the good remains 
a merely general idea, I do not really intend to do it. As soon as 
I really intend it, I intend it with reference to this specific situa- 
tion, and this means that I will it. I cannot then find a shelter 
for evil deeds behind supposedly good intentions. The outcome 
may not be what I expect, but my act is what I will or intend, and 
the goodness or the evil of it stands or falls with the intention or 
volition.* 

Another identification which Croce makes is that of end and 
volition. Thus far we see that for him the terms freedom, in- 
tention, action, and end, stand for the same reality. There are no 
shades of difference between them. Hence the judgments, voli- 
tion is free, volition is intention, volition is action or expression, 
volition is end, are completely tautologous, and shed no light on 
the nature of volition. The term volition swallows them all in- 
discriminately. 

In discussing concrete volition Croce emphasizes the autonomy 
or self-determination of the will. Volition is self-determined, as 
I understand him, in two senses. In the first sense there is no 
external control which can compel it. My volition is always 
my own act. Hence I can never disown my acts by saying 
that I could not help doing thus or so, or that someone made me 
do this or that. No circumstance can compel the spirit, for spirit- 
ual activity always consists in remolding or in an addition to the 
circumstances. Circumstances are not outside the self, forcing it; 
rather they furnish the setting in and through which the self con- 
cretely wills. The tendency to blame circumstances is one of the 
many errors arising out of an abstract conception of will. In the 
second sense, volition is free in so far as it is bound by no law or 
principle which in any sense transcends its own activity. I ama 
law to myself when I will. Yet the will, Croce assures us, is not 


8 Cf. ibid., pp. 53, 54. 
® Cf. ibid., p. 48. 
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arbitrary. When I will concretely in a given situation, my will is 
definite, specific, and in this sense necessary. Any real volition, 
indeed any spiritual activity, has a sort of necessity, but this neces- 
sity is that of its own inner being, it is completely immanent, and 
in no sense transcendent. In speaking of this sort of necessity, 
Croce says: “ But the law of his own nature is not a contingent 
thing, but the law itself of the Spirit, or, precisely, freedom, and it 
is quite clear that freedom is not free not to be free.”*° Although 
Croce believes that each volition is self-determined, he does not 
hold to the reality of a permanent individual self. The self is a 
social institution,"* and the idea of personal responsibility is a 
product of this social institution. Each act of mine is a unique 
expression of Spirit, but the fact that these acts are grouped to- 
gether and called mine is due to certain social demands. 

Croce recognizes fully that volition implies theoretical activity. 
Since all real volition is concrete, it necessarily implies a know- 
ledge of the specific situation and a definite content. In explaining 
the dependence of volition upon thinking, he disowns the concept 
of unconscious or blind will. The idea of a so-called unconscious 
will has indeed the value of calling attention to the fact that con- 
sciousness in volition is directed toward a given situation and not 
toward itself ; e.g. when one wills to climb a mountain, one is in- 
tent on every stone, on every turn of the trail, instead of being 
conscious of one’s own volition. This is true of all spiritual ac- 
tivity. In the heat of zxsthetic creation the artist is conscious of 
his sonata, or of his canvas, and not of the act by which he is creat- 
ing a sonata or painting, and in the development of logical theory 
the philosopher is conscious of the conclusions he is reaching, and 
not of his own activity in reaching it. In each case Croce dis- 
tinguishes two acts, the act of creative will and the act of reflec- 
tion upon it. However, this does not mean that will is unconscious. 
A blind will is utterly contradictory and inconceivable, for it would 
be necessarily a will that willed nothing and hence no will at all.** 
The knowledge which is involved in volition is the perceptual judg- 
ment, or knowledge of what Croce regards as the concrete uni- 

10 Jbid., p. 18s. 


11 Conduct of Life, pp. 25 ff., 71 ff. 
12 Cf. Philosophy of the Practical, pp. 37, 50 ff. 
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versal.'* At each stage of willing one is guided by one’s judgment 
of the actual concrete situation. Any defect in perceptual judg- 
ment, however many abstract theories one may hold, necessarily 
involves a defect in willing. This is the explanation of the ap- 
parent fact that ignorant men are sometimes more effective than 
those with greater knowledge. Where this is the case, the sup- 
posedly ignorant men have really greater knowledge of the busi- 
ness on hand, 1.¢., greater perceptual knowledge, than the learned 
men who know only abstract theories. Thus the seasoned farmer 
can frequently act more effectively than the recent graduate of an 
agricultural college. Perceptual knowledge or historical know- 
ledge is always knowledge of an actual situation, and this is neces- 
sarily knowledge of that which is past, for any situation consists 
for Croce in past volitions.* One can know only the past, the 
future is essentially unknowable. From this, Croce concludes that 
one knows the situation, but not one’s own volition, since volition 
is always concerned with the future. I can only know what I have 
willed by a second act of thought after the volition is past, and 
when I am already moving on to a fresh volition. Thus, for 
Croce, in practical activity perceptual judgment and volition con- 
tinually follow each other. “ Continuous perception and continu- 
ous change, that is the necessary theoretic condition of volition.” ** 

Perceptual knowledge of the actual situation is thus for him the 
only type of knowledge involved in volition, and this perceptual 
knowledge in no wise involves judgments of value. I do not first 
judge that a source of action is good, and then will it, but rather 
my willing an action is identical with my judging it to be good. 
Any action is good in so far as I will it, and there is absolutely 
no content in the term good, save as identical with volition.** Any 
value-judgment is de facto, in the sense of being merely an ex- 
pression of what I have willed. Value-judgments as de facto may 
be statements of habitual volitions, but they have no binding 
power, and are not logically prior. to actual volitions. Thus it is 
completely tautologous to say that I will the good. Croce does 
not stop here, but also identifies pleasure with the good and with 


18 Cf. ibid., pp. 39 ff.; Logic, part II, Chs. IV and V. 
14 Cf. Philosophy of the Practical, pp. 294 ff. 

15 Tbid., p. 42. 

16 Cf. ibid., pp. 43 ff., 196; Logic, pp. 156 
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volition. Satisfaction is achieved in and through volition. Pleas- 
ure is neither merely the end nor the accompaniment of volition, 
but is identical with it and so inseparable from it. An unhappy 
volition is utterly inconceivable. ‘To will the good (that is, to 
will well and energetically), and to be happy, are the same.” ** 

The spiritual activity of volition involves a conflict with the pas- 
sions. ‘The passions are not as is sometimes supposed mere desires 
or. feelings, nor are they actual volitions. They are possible voli- 
tions, or volitional habits, 7.c. they are volitions which might take 
place under other circumstances. If each volition were separate 
from every other, and were contained in a separate situation, the 
conflict could not occur. The conflict does occur because each 
person in a given situation is solicited by an infinite number of 
volitions, and is as it were torn asunder by the multiplicity of 
passions. Yet no passion is an actual volition; it can become so 
only as the individual actually conquers the multiplicity of pas- 
sions and wills one act. If he refuses to do this, he is either 
completely inert or dissociated into a million fragments. A com- 
plete refusal to dominate passion is however impossible. One 
cannot live an hour without willing, i.e. without controlling the 
passions. In Croce’s words, “ We can dominate them, and in that 
domination is life; if we do not dominate them, we advance to 
meet death. . . . But the labor of dominating them is hard, as all 
life, ‘sweet life’, is hard. The passions, driven back and re- 
strained again and again by the will, yet rage within us, tumultu- 
ous, though conquered.” ** Thus willing, like all spiritual activity, 
is arduous, and cannot be achieved by unrestrained gratification of 
every passion. On the other hand, volition cannot exist through 
the suppression of all passion, for the annihilation of passions 
means death. Passions in a sense are the stuff out of which voli- 
tions are created, and volition lives only in the domination of pas- 
sion. 

The passions may be regarded as habits of volition, and as such 
they constitute temperament.’® Freedom does not involve any 
complete break with these habits, but rests upon them. Habits are 

17 Philosophy of the Practical, p. 207. 


18 Jbid., p. 227. 
19 Cf. ibid., p. 230. 
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never completely fixed, but may be continually modified. Volition 
as essentially creative is continuous with temperament, but always 
involves a modification of it. Here again volition is both free 
and determined. 

The continual warfare that is involved in creative activity ex- 
plains the meaning of evil.*° From the point of view of any 
actual volition, the other possible volitions that are excluded seem 
evil, and from the point of view of subsequent volition any earlier 
volition may seem evil. Evil is always negative; it means that 
which is not willed. Hence every act is good in so far as it is 
willed. When we say that an act is evil, we mean that we desire 
that another act had taken its place, but the man who performed 
this act willed this act and this only to take place. The possibility 
of willing one act when another was demanded is dependent, ac- 
cording to Croce, upon the confusion between various forms of 
the spirit, viz. the zsthetic, the logical, the economic, and the 
moral. For example, when a scientist publishes a half-baked 
conclusion, he wills the merely economic or the useful, instead of 
thinking a true thought. The useful act as such is good, it is 
only evil as it takes the place of another act which might have 
been expected, namely the discovery of truth. All error goes back 
to bad faith. We err because we will to err, we will some good 
such as saving of time or pecuniary advantage, instead of willing 
to think truly.** At the moment I will, whatever I will appears 
good to me. More than that, I feel pleasure in so far as I will, 
and pain in so far as I do not will. The pain incident upon crea- 
tive activity occurs precisely because of the dialectic character of 
the will. In willing one thing I cannot will something else ; hence 
pain arises, but the pain is held down and conquered in the very 
supremacy of the actual volition over the passion. Both pessi- 
mism and optimism are due to the attempt to cut in half this dia- 
lectic process. Pessimism claims that good is only evil in disguise, 
and optimism claims that evil is either illusory or only temporary. 
Good can live only through conquering evil, in as much as voli- 
tion lives only through conquering the passions. Evil and pain 


20 Cf. ibid., pp. 196 ff. 
21 Cf. ibid., pp. 63 ff.; Logic, pp. 393 ff. 
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are not then external to volition but are simply the negative 
moment of the creative activity.** 

Concrete volition or practical activity takes for Croce two dis- 
tinct forms, (1) the will of the individual, or economic activity, 
and (2) the will of the universal, or moral activity. He defines 
the two thus: “ The economic activity is that which wills and 
effects only what corresponds to the conditions of fact in which 
a man finds himsef; the ethical activity is that which, although it 
corresponds to these conditions, also refers to something that 
transcends them. To the first correspond what are called in- 
dividual ends, to the second universal ends.” ** Just as in the 
case of theoretical activity zsthetic expression is an indispensable 
presupposition of logical thought, so in the case of practical ac- 
tivity the economic activity is the presupposition of the moral. 
Every volition is useful, for I always will with reference to the 
individual ; but not every volition is moral, for I can consider what 
is useful to the individual without considering the universal. 
However, when I do consider the individual in the light of the 
universal, i.e. when I make explicit the universal which is im- 
plicit in the individual, I will the morally good as well as the in- 
dividually useful. Completely disinterested action is meaningless. 
Every act from the least to the greatest I will as an expression of 
my own interest, but in the case of a moral act I see my interest 
no longer as a merely transient and separate being, but rather in 
the light of the universal.** Thus an action may be useful without 
being morally good, but cannot be morally good without being 
useful. Using the term good in the wide sense which Croce gives 
it, even a morally evil act may be economically good, in the sense 
of being strongly and resolutely willed. Strong characters are in 
this sense good. Weak characters are evil, in so far as they are 
not capable of really willing either the useful or the good. They 
continually make and remake themselves through caprice, or re- 
main inert.** The economic stage is not immoral, but simply non- 
moral or pre-moral. When the universal which is merely implicit 
at this stage is rendered explicit, the moral stage is reached, and 

22 Philosophy of the Practical, pp. 250 ff. 

28 Ibid., p. 312. 


24 Cf. ibid., pp. 342 ff., 349 ff. 
25 Cf. ibid., pp. 315, 346. 
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moral evil becomes possible. This consists in substituting a merely 
useful act for the morally good act. The moral act, or virtue, 
consists in willing the universal, i.e. in willing the universal under 
precisely these conditions. Virtue is a continual spiritual creation, 
and is absolutely unique for each individual and for each moment 
of his life. As an individual, [ will the universal, but I will it 
as expressed in and through me at this particular moment of time. 
The common opposition between altruism and egoism is un- 
founded. I never will a disinterested action, but I will my own 
good as seen in the light of the universal. I must know and train 
myself to the best of my ability in order to be an effective instru- 
ment of the universal, and in the same way I must look upon others 
as instruments of the universal. ‘“ The value of our individual life 
is conditioned for each of us, and we must guarantee and defend 
it as vehicle of the universal, and we must be ready to throw it 
away, as a useless or pernicious thing, when it does not serve this 
end, or rebels.” ** “ All are in turn masters and servants ; worthy 
of respect as bearers and representatives of good, worthy of pun- 
ishment and reprehension as clouding and impeding the good.” ** 

Since all volitions are distinct and unique, they cannot be codi- 
fied and classified. Thus casuistry can never fully succeed in 
either economics or morality. Both rules and laws are volitions 
which deal perforce not with individual acts, but with empirical 
classes of acts.** As such they are never fully adequate to any 
individual act. In attempting to apply a rule, I always make a 
law ; and similarly a judge, in applying a law, really makes a new 
law through his decision in this specific case. Each volition is a 
new act and so not covered by previous codification. Laws never 
have any compulsory power, they only enact that if I perform such 
and such an act, I may expect such and such consequences. If in 
the light of the penalty I still will the act, no law can prevent it. 
I obey the law when I will to obey it and not otherwise.** Al- 
though laws and rules do not exhaust and cannot determine any 
volition, they are nevertheless of great practical utility. Just as 

26 Ibid., p. 320. 

27 Ibid., pp. 429 ff. 


28 Cf. ibid., pp. 365 ff., 465 ff. 
29 Cf. ibid., pp. 469 ff. 
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empirical classes aid the memory, so laws keep us from getting 
lost in the rich diversity of concrete volitions. The person who 
attempts to dispense with rules because of their inadequacy is 
likely to become entangled in a maze of arbitrary acts, and the 
society which attempts to do without laws will be forced by its 
chaos to pass new ones.*® Laws then are excellent servants but 
poor masters. One cannot build up a commonwealth or. create an 
effective life by rule, any more than one can write a poem or make 
a scientific discovery according to rules set down in treatises on 
poetics or in books on scientific method. All of these achieve- 
ments are possible only through the creative work of the spirit, 
whose acts are unique and individual. 

Croce distinguishes his view of freedom as concrete volition 
both from the position of the mechanistic determinists and from 
that of the indeterminists. The difficulty of both theories is that 
they sever freedom from necessity." Volition, as we have seen, 
is both free and determined, but the mechanists see only the 
moment of necessity, and the indeterminists see only that of 
liberty. The mechanistic determinists make the mistake of trying 
to subsume the activity of the spirit under the abstract concept of 
physical causation. The indeterminists on the other hand, seeing 
only the moment of freedom, have to fall back upon the mystery 
of an empty free will, and try to erect sheer arbitrariness into 
freedom. Indeterminism sometimes takes the form of insistence 
upon freedom of choice. This conception, as usually stated, is 
misleading, for it implies a will that chooses between possible 
volitions. There is no faculty of will hovering above possible 
volitions. “ The will does not choose a volition . . . but makes 
itself will among the desires which are not will.” ** The desires 
which are excluded are not in that situation volitions, and have no 
inherent strength or value such that one can speak of choice as 
being determined by the strongest motive. In any situation there 
is only one volition, and this is both free and necessitated. Hence 
both determinism and indeterminism are one-sided and erroneous 
accounts of volition. 

80 Cf. ibid., pp. 502 ff. 


31 Cf. ibid., pp. 176 ff. 
82 Jbid., p. 220. 
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The preceding summary of Croce’s view discloses the extent to 
which his philosophy carries on the idealistic tradition. In his 
vivid and picturesque style he sets forth many of the contentions 
which have been familiar to students of philosophy from the time 
of Hegel. He vigorously and acutely attacks many erroneous 
views that Hegel opposed, but which are still commonly held. 
Like all Hegelians, he opposes the idea of an abstract empty will, 
and shows the falseness of the formulation of the problem by 
both determinists and indeterminists. In agreement with the 
idealistic tradition, he insists that the agent is the real doer of his 
deeds, and cannot escape from responsibility by falling back upon 
intentions. 

However, it would show no penetration, and little respect for 
Croce’s view, to stop here. He regards himself as the true spirit- 
ual heir of Hegelianism, but believes that he has carried it further 
than other representatives of the idealistic movement. If one is to 
estimate the validity of this claim, one must dig under points of 
agreement, and discover what the issues are between his view and 
that of other idealists. In the discussion which follows I am con- 
fining myself to a brief consideration of some of the most funda- 
mental points of disagreement between his view and that of 
Bosanquet. 

Like Bosanquet, Croce affirms emphatically that volition is not 
arbitrary. Yet I seek in vain any principle to explain how it 
escapes an arbitrary character. The mind or spirit wills, accord- 
ing to Croce, either the useful or the morally good, but it is not 
clear how one is to estimate or determine what is either useful or 
moral. For him there is no stable standard or ideal. Any judg- 
ment of value is simply a statement of what I will. A thing is 
good in so far as I will it. If this is true, I cannot see how the 
statements that I will the useful, or that I will the morally good, 
mean anything except that I will what I will. Each act of will 
seems to be a kind of absolute. Croce assures us that the spirit 
is continuous in its activity, but actually in his treatment he tends 
to shatter it into separate acts with no principle of living connec- 
tion. For Bosanquet on the contrary volitions are not separate 
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infallible acts; they are a continuous realization of a good which 
is present in them in varying degrees. Just because the good does 
go beyond what I will at this moment, I can discover that what I 
will now cannot maintain itself, but discloses contradictions which 
lead the spirit to a fuller realization of the good. The moment 
that value is made entirely dependent upon will there seems to be 
no escape from a series of arbitrary acts of will. If the good is 
merely what I will, how can I explain rationally that I cease to 
will this and will something else? I find this difficulty of the 
arbitrariness of creative activity particularly puzzling in the case 
of moral activity. Croce repeatedly tells us that moral activity 
consists in willing the universal, but I have not yet been able to 
understand what this can mean on his principles. For Bosanquet 
as for him the universal is concrete; it must be willed here and 
now under specific circumstances, and no two embodiments of the 
universal are abstractly similar. But for Bosanquet the universal 
is a whole including differences, and each unique act is unique 
precisely as a member of the whole.** Croce’s philosophy on the 
contrary has no place for a real whole, and so his unique acts 
appear to be utterly separate and unrelated, rather than different 
embodiments of a single principle. 

Perhaps it may be replied that in stating the isolated character 
of each volition I am forgetting the relation which Croce affirms 
to exist between the volition and the specific situation. Yet this 
does not quite meet the problem, for, granting that the volition is 
continuous with the situation and remolds or transfigures it, 
nevertheless this does not furnish a criterion for the degree of 
success achieved by each volition. He assures us that only one 
volition can meet the problem offered by any specific situation, 
and that in this sense every volition is necessary ; yet, to revert to 
what I have already said, he does not clearly show how this is true. 
He cannot take advantage of the relation of volition to the situa- 
tion in the way that is open to Bosanquet. For him the situation 
is simply a product of past acts of will. It is the object of mind, 
but only because it has been formerly willed by minds. For 

83 For a fuller discussion of the differences in the concept of the universal, 
cf. Bosanquet, “ Croce’s Logic”, Mind, XXVII, pp. 475-484; Principle of In- 
dividuality and Value, Lect. Il; Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Phi- 
losophy, pp. 161 ff. 
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Bosanquet, on the contrary, ‘the order of nature’ is not a mere 
product of finite wills; it has a stability and order which furnishes 
content and guidance to finite wills. Without it mind could have 
no content either in volition or in cognition. Mind has power. or 
wills effectively in any situation just in so far as it can by pene- 
trative imagination discover the clues in a given situation which 
lead to its remodelling or transformation. For both Croce and 
Bosanquet a defect in knowledge leads to a defect in will. But 
for Croce this defect in knowledge is always a defect in perceptual 
judgment, while for Bosanquet no such limitation is involved. For 
both, theory or knowledge must be concrete if it is to be effective, 
but for Bosanquet this concreteness cannot be confined to any 
single perceptual or historical judgment.** Genuinely concrete 
knowledge is a living system of meaning in and through which 
the specific situation can be transformed. Croce’s separation of 
the perceptual judgment from what he calls abstract theories leads 
him into an extreme anti-intellectualism which is far removed 
from Bosanquet’s view. Thus he says, “ A muddled moral vi- 
sion, a tendency to think badly on moral issues and call evil good 
and good evil, throw no light whatever on the moral fibre of a 
man.” ** Of course what he is here talking about is abstract 
moral theorizing as contrasted with concrete moral judgment, but 
it is to say the least highly questionable whether obscurity in 
theory does not cloud concrete moral judgment and so hinder 
intelligent will. 

The difference in their conceptions of the universal leads to a 
difference in their explanations of the use of rules and laws in the 
volitional life of the spirit. For both Croce and Bosanquet each 
volition is unique, and one cannot live a moral life simply by 
living according to rules. Croce insists that no rules or laws are 
ever adequate for the determination of any single volition, but he 
maintains that they are of great practical importance, in fact are 
indispensable aids to volition. A rule or a law is for him based 
on a pseudo-concept, i.e. an empirical class of actions involving 

% Ibid. Principle, Lects. VII, IX, X. 

35 Cf. Bosanquet, Logic, II, Ch. VI. Cf. also G. W. Cunningham, What is 
living and what is dead in the philosophy of Hegel, this Review, Vol. XXV, pp. 


63-68. 
86 Croce, Conduct of Life, p. 223. 
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the supposition of an indefinite number of abstractly similar ac- 
tions. This concept is a fiction, since no two actions are alike. It 
is not clear then how this fiction can actually be an aid rather 
than a hindrance. For Bosanquet on the contrary rules or laws 
are not based on the supposition of the repetition of similar acts ; 
they are inadequate statements of a principle or system which in- 
cludes differences, and which can therefore find expression in a 
new act. The rule or law is inadequate in so far as it is stereo- 
typed ; it becomes more adequate as it becomes a principle or con- 
tent which develops to embrace new acts. Bosanquet like Croce 
would say that when one applies a rule one may be said to make a 
rule; but this making is not discontinuous with the old rule, but 
is rather the enrichment or development of its meaning. If one 
thinks of rules or laws simply as abstract tools, then obviously one 
cannot be a poet or moral being by rule ; but if one looks at rule as 
a partial expression of a rational principle, then to see the rule in 
its complete meaning necessitates being genuinely creative whether 
in art or in morals.** 

Another fundamental point of difference between Croce’s view 
and Bosanquet’s lies in their accounts of evil and of pain. For 
both evil and pain are not substantive. Both equally reject cur- 
rent views of optimism and pessimism, and ridicule the idea of the 
final annihilation of evil. To annihilate evil and pain would be to 
annihilate good and pleasure, for they both spring from the same 
roots in the nature of the spirit. But here the agreement ends. 
Croce identifies volition, good, and pleasure. Bosanquet would 
refuse to make any such identification. Bosanquet agrees with 
Croce that I always will what seems to me good, but he denies 
that it necessarily follows that anything is good in so far as I will 
it. For Bosanquet anything is good in the measure that it is stable 
and coherent.** I cannot willingly will the evil, but there is a 
dialectic within the will itself which shows itself in a sense of 
frustration and dissatisfaction and which thus leads me beyond 
the will of any particular moment. Croce also recognizes a dia- 
lectic in will, and so an evil moment in will which is being con- 

37 Cf. Bosanquet, Principle, pp. 96—121. 


88 Cf. ibid., pp. 302-316; Value and Destiny of the Individual, Lects. VI 
and VII. 
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tinually overcome. When I will one thing I cannot will another, 
hence all that I am excluding from myself is regarded as evil. 
Furthermore, when I have willed this at one moment, I may will 
something else at the next moment, and therefore may condemn 
the earlier volition as evil. Yet at the actual moment of willing 
evil is overcome, and thus good is triumphant. More than that, 
the very triumph of willing insures happiness. I am happy just 
in so far as I will. For Bosanquet on the contrary volition does 
not insure either good or happiness. At the very moment of will- 
ing, I may be blind, and may therefore will that which has not the 
power to satisfy. The life of the finite self is essentially the life 
of “ hardship and hazard ”, and there is no assurance of the attain- 
ment of either good or happiness. I do achieve a measure or 
degree of good in each volition, but the very fact of its incomplete- 
ness means contradiction or lack of stability, and so pain and evil. 
No volition wins out completely in the sense affirmed by Croce. 
Each volition has within it a good which it never completely 
grasps, and which always forces the self beyond this expression 
to another that seems likely to be more stable and enduring. 
Bosanquet would agree with Croce that evil and pain arise from 
the obstruction of the will, but he denies that any finite will suc- 
ceeds in overcoming obstruction completely. He says, “It is not 
true that pleasure corresponds to good and pain to evil, each to 
each throughout life. Man is so limited that expansion toward 
the good is as likely to bring pain as to bring pleasure. . . . Pleas- 
ure and pain are only incidents in the self-development of souls, 
and the success or completeness of this is the criterion of value.” ** 

This difference in their views of good and evil involves a dif- 
ference in their views of progress. For Bosanquet the idea of 
progress demands a stable standard or ideal, an eternal value. 
There is meaning in speaking of progress within the whole, but 
progress of the whole is ultimately void of meaning.*® Croce on 
the other hand believes that freedom or spiritual activity is essen- 
tially progressive. Progress involves no criterion or standard of 
the good, since each volition is its own good. The life of the 

89 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. xxvii; Cf. Lect. VI. 


40 Cf. Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, Chs. V, VI, VIII, 
and IX. 
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spirit consists in continuous creation; socalled goods are never 
repeated but are simply the basis for new goods. What seems to 
be retrogression can never be such, and each new volition is a 
necessary creation of spirit. Progress is in this sense axiomatic 
for Croce, and there is no need of asking whether reality or spirit 
progresses.** But if this is the case progress has lost its usual 
meaning, and become equivalent to sheer novelty or ceaseless crea- 
tion. 

To sum up the results of these brief considerations. The differ- 
ences between the positions of Croce and Bosanquet rest on the 
fact that Croce attempts to avoid the slightest suggestion of trans- 
cendence. His view is of value as a thoroughgoing attempt to 
work out a philosophy of sheer immanence. But this venture does 
not seem to afford a satisfactory solution to the problems which 
it raises. In attempting to avoid the two “ philosophical errors ” 
of abstraction and transcendence Croce’s view is left without a 
coherent principle. Thus, even though one is only too well aware 
of the problems left in Bosanquet’s treatment of freedom, there 
does not seem to be much ground for hope that a solution of these 
problems can be found in the philosophy of Croce. In spite of 
this failure, his philosophy has value in its vivid restatement of 
many old truths, and in its challenge to many old philosophical 
ghosts which still stalk abroad although they have been declared 
dead time and time again by their critics. Idealists may well be 
very sympathetic with Croce’s vigorous championship of idealism 
in these days when philosophy sometimes seems likely to become 
a mere handmaid of mechanistic science, even though they may 
think him a rather dangerous guide to the idealistic position. 

GERTRUDE C. BussEY. 


GovucHEeR COLLEGE. 


41 Cf. Philosophy of the Practical, pp. 251 ff.; History, pp. 85 ff. 








THE PROBLEM AND METHOD OF EPISTEMOLOGY. 


SURVEY of the field of philosophy, past and present, reveals 
A a great amount of difference in regard both to the problem 
of knowledge and to the importance of the subject. Both his- 
torically and logically epistemology stands as the last stage of 
development in scientific and philosophical thought. 

It was quite natural that early Greek philosophy, just like the 
first efforts of common sense, should be interested in understand- 
ing the nature of the world in which we live, and take for granted 
the capacity to do so. The natural logical outcome of this first 
stage of reflective thought was the bold and speculative attempt 
of reason to determine, by its own efforts, the ultimate nature of 
reality. It is best exemplified in the great systems of metaphysics. 

A further critical stage in reflective thought arose with the 
realization that the validity of the objective results of both physical 
science and metaphysical speculation needed to be tested by an 
analysis of the principles on which their claims to knowledge were 
based. This analysis of principles marked the beginning of the 
critical method of epistemology, because such principles involve 
the nature of both thought and real existence. 

Although the last stage in the development of thought is the 
reflective consideration of the nature and principles of thought 
itself in an effort to test its own validity, it is the contention of this 
article that the results of such critical reflection are logically prior 
to the objective achievements of thought in its less reflective stages. 
The validity of the principles of knowing, which epistemology 
makes the object of special critical investigation, are presupposed 
in the objective achievements of the less reflective stages of 
thought, even though no attempt is made to set forth explicitly the 
nature of the principles thus implied. Unless these principles 
will stand the test of critical analysis the knowledge is not valid. 

The importance of epistemology thus lies in the implication of 
its subject-matter as an essential factor in all knowledge. It is 
not a particular science studying the nature of the knowing process 
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as one element in the whole of experience, as geology studies the 
nature of the earth. Knowing is not one object among others, but 
a condition involved in the knowledge of all objects. 

Perhaps we can get a clearer grasp of the relative importance 
of epistemology by considering the motives which lead to its de- 
velopment. No doubt the innate quality of intellectual curiosity 
would tend toward an all-inclusive goal in which thought itself is 
made an object of investigation; but a purely theoretical pro- 
cedure such as this would be likely to create artificial problems of 
its own, since it starts from a point of view which is too abstract. 
The real reason why the epistemological problem arises is that the 
efforts of common sense and science to understand and explain 
the nature of the world are not wholly successful, but involve prob- 
lems which are not solved. The existence of the problems thus 
involved rests on the presupposition of certain principles, or as- 
sumptions, concerning the nature of knowledge. In order, there- 
fore, that common sense and science may become self-critical and 
test the results accomplished, they must include a critical study 
of the principles and methods of knowing used. 

Another still more practical and broader tendency leading to the 
same goal arises with anyone who, on observing the vast amount 
of difference of opinion and belief that prevails in all branches of 
knowledge offering scope for theoretical interpretation, is moved 
by a desire to secure an impartial standard for evaluating the 
various beliefs and opinions. The logical outcome of such an en- 
deavour is a critical study of the nature and criterion of truth. 

In the broadest sense, epistemology is thought reflecting upon 
all its achievements to test the validity of the claims to knowledge 
contained therein. The epistemological problem arises from the 
claim to objective knowledge made by both common sense and 
science. The reason this claim contains a problem is because it 
affirms a knowledge of an objective world existing independently 
of experience. Such a position lays claim to valid knowledge 
which is not a matter of direct experience. Therefore it raises 
the question of the principles by which indirect knowledge can be 
acquired. The problem is to show how the claim to such know- 
ledge can be substantiated. The ultimate criterion of knowledge 
must be set forth. The problem of knowledge is not an artificial 
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creation of epistemology, nor does its solution involve a new type 
of knowledge. The problem is already contained as an essential 
factor in common sense and scientific knowledge, which constitute 
the starting-point of philosophical reflection. The critical formu- 
lation and solution of this problem is the task left over for epistem- 
ology by these branches of knowledge. 

The critical determination of all the factors essential to the 
achievement of objective knowledge constitutes the method of 
epistemology. The following propositions are laid down as nec- 
essary steps in such a critical method: 

(a) All knowledge which is certain and not open to doubt must 
consist in a direct awareness of the object known. 

(b) All knowledge which is not directly known is open to 
doubt and is not absolutely certain. 

(c) All such knowledge must be tested as to its validity by the 
use of something directly known as a basis. All claims to ob- 
jective knowledge are of this type, and must be tested by that 
which is immediately experienced. Indirect knowledge cannot be 
tested by itself, for its principles are not self-evident and cannot 
give objective validity by themselves. 

The claims of common sense must be subject to the tests of criti- 
cal method. They constitute the starting-point, but they cannot 
constitute the data of knowledge which must be used to test the 
validity of their claims. 

The first requisite in the carrying out of the critical method is 
an analysis of experience for the purpose of determining the na- 
ture and function of the essential factors in knowledge. All ex- 
perience has a twofold aspect. Even immediate experience con- 
sists of a content of some kind, and a process of experiencing or 
being aware of it. All experience involving knowledge, however, 
possesses a more complex nature. It is not solely an immediate 
awareness of a given content. The twofold aspect becomes a 
matter of ideal response to a given content for the purpose of 
attaining a goal that is more than the given, and that yet is identi- 
fied with it. 

The two factors, or functions, contributing to the goal of know- 
ledge are the datum of experience, and the ideal extension and 
interpretation of this by thought. The function of the datum is to 
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supply experience with its material or content. As such it is im- 
mediately given. It has a fixed determinate nature which is given 
to consciousness, but not determined by it. The immediate and 
certain character of the datum makes it the primary factor in 
knowledge. It is both the means by which thought attains further 
knowledge and also the test of the validity of the same. This 
twofold function of the datum gives it a special importance for 
critical method. 

The other aspect of experience is its idealizing function as 
typified by thought. This is necessary in order that experience 
may become more than a momentary awareness of a given content. 
This function which increases the range and consequent efficiency 
of consciousness must serve as the key to the understanding of the 
nature of thought. The ability to transcend, yet depend upon that 
which it transcends, gives thought an essentially instrumental char- 
acter. It is neither a passive contemplation of what is already 
given, nor creative or constitutive in the sense that it produces 
new knowledge solely by its own efforts. 

This function of increasing the significance of given experience, 
while depending upon the same as a datum, of necessity gives 
thought itself a twofold aspect. Thought has a creative aspect 
as exemplified by the creative imagination. The acquisition of a 
wider sphere of meaning than that which is given is made possible 
by this capacity to make all sorts of tentative and hypothetical 
ventures beyond the immediate and certain. This aspect is crea- 
tive in that it advances principles and conceptions by which the 
nature of the given is more fully explained and understood. This 
constructive process on the part of thought is not wholly original, 
however. There must be something in the nature of the datum 
which furnishes a motive or ground for the constructive operation ; 
yet the construction itself involves more than is immediately given. 
Just because thought in its creative capacity has the nature of an 
experiment, its results are only probable. For this reason the work 
of thought is not complete until it has also included a critical 
process by means of which it may test its own results. It is in 
this connection that the significant function of thought for know- 
ledge comes in. The purpose of the ideal operation of thought 
is to obtain a result for knowledge which has objective validity. 
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The mere operation itself, however, does not guarantee such a 
result. To substantiate such a claim it must be shown that, as a 
result of the constructive operation of thought, it has an adequate 
justification in the datum from which it started. Thought de- 
pends upon the datum for both its content and the validity of its 
results. Its function is to contribute a principle of connection 
which will hold good between the given and the reality beyond 
it. 

A question may be raised as to whether or not we rely on 
thought itself to make the test. Even in comparing two given ob- 
jects, experience relies on the intellectual capacity, but in the case 
of objective knowledge the whole operation, apart from the datum, 
appears to be an outright creation of thought. It is quite true that 
the postulate of an objective world is a construction of thought, 
but the validity of the hypothesis depends upon so constructing it 
that the ideal conditions laid down in the hypothesis can be com- 
pared with and tested by given experience even as we compare two 
given experiences. Such is the function which thought must per- 
form in order to justify the claim to objective knowledge. 

The successful application of the critical method for the purpose 
of vindicating the claim to objective knowledge presupposes that 
it is possible to find a datum for knowledge whose given character 
will stand the test of a strict interpretation of the criterion of 
immediate certainty. Likewise, the success of the method pre- 
supposes that there are one or more principles by which the pos- 
tulate of an objective world can be substantiated by such a datum. 

If the previous analysis of the essential factors involved in 
knowledge is correct, the claim to objective knowledge made by 
common sense and science is derived from the data of immediate 
experience through the use of indirect principles. The conditions 
which produce this claim constitute the situation which generates 
a problem for critical method. The situation is one which sets a 
problem for critical reflection rather than furnishes it with an 
adequate solution. The reason is that the principles are used 
implicitly, for the most part without any effort being made to 
carry them out thoroughly and consistently. In fact, common 
sense is forced to use various principles without checking them up 
with one another. 
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Thus the actual situation which furnishes the starting-point of 
critical reflection is not the conception of an objective world built 
up consistently on the main principle or assumption of naive 
realism, but a position in which other assumptions are used to 
remedy the defects of the assumption of the identity of the given 
and objective world, without any attempt to work out a point of 
view which will harmonize the different assumptions implied. In 
view of such a situation, it is clearly the task of critical method 
to overhaul thoroughly the whole position of common sense. It 
must analyze the claims to objective knowledge for the purpose of 
disclosing the real data on which they rest, the principles implied, 
and the extent to which the claims are validated by a consistent 
interpretation of principles in agreement with the datum. 

The first essential in applying the critical method to the claim of 
objective knowledge is that of securing the datum for knowledge 
required by the method. Since it is the purpose of the same to 
test all claims which depend in any way upon indirect principles 
contributed by the mind in its ideal capacity, it is necessary to 
secure a datum which is absolutely certain. Only that which is 
immediately known will meet the requirements of absolute cer- 
tainty. The determination of such a datum is one of the tasks of 
critical method. The task is not an easy one because the datum 
is not usually distinguished from the interpretation of it. Com- 
mon sense is not clearly aware of the steps by which its conception 
of an objective world is obtained. It does not distinguish its 
objective claims from the real data on which they are based. 
Critical method is apt to be thrown off its guard if it takes the 
attitude and belief of common sense as a true indication of its 
real position. 

The aspect of the common sense position which presents the 
greatest difficulty for critical analysis is its objective attitude. Be- 
cause of this attitude, common sense attributes to the whole 
objective world the same certainty that attaches to what is im- 
mediately perceived. Such a result is brought about by the pro- 
gressive character of knowledge. Knowledge does not usually go 
back to actual and primary data for its starting point. Instead, 
it uses the results of previous attainments of thought as data, but 
attributes to both these and the new results the same immediate 
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certainty that belongs to the primary data. Because of the objec- 
tive attitude, perception seems to be a direct awareness of an 
objective or external world. If immediacy is to be our criterion 
of certainty, must we not take this character of seeming to be a 
directly given external world as an immediate fact of conscious- 
ness which constitutes the critical datum of knowledge? 

In speaking of perception as seeming to be a direct awareness 
of an external world, I do not refer to the perception of objects 
as located in space external to the body. The spatial character of 
the perceived world is an immediate fact or datum of conscious- 
ness. The point in question is that this perceived spatial world 
seems to common sense to be a real physical world which exists 
independently of our perception of it. It is this attribution of 
independent existence that constitutes a difficulty for critical 
method in determining the real data of knowledge. 

The natural objective attitude is typical of the difficulty that 
confronts a critical analysis of experience because of the fact 
that the immediate data of knowledge become so closely united 
with ideal extensions and interpretations of it that the character 
of the former attaches to the latter. The task for critical analysis 
is consequently that of securing a reliable criterion of immediate 
experience itself. The special difficulty seems to be that experi- 
ence itself cannot be relied upon to reveal directly the nature of its 
own data. The solution of this difficulty constitutes the crucial 
test of the critical empirical method. To vindicate itself the 
method must be able to distinguish the datum which is really 
immediate from that which seems to be. Its criterion of im- 
mediacy must be to regard that as immediate which cannot be 
shown to depend on any indirect principle of knowing. On the 
other hand, it must show that what is only apparently immediate 
depends on implicit assumptions which can be pointed out. I claim 
that just such a difference exists between the immediate percep- 
tion of the given spatial world and its apparent objective reality. 
If anything more is meant by such reality than its immediate ex- 
istence and nature for and in consciousness, in so far it is not an 
immediate datum of consciousness. 

The difficulties which critical analysis faces in reaching the true 
data of knowledge are of two types. The one just pointed out is 
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the necessity of eliminating from the datum all elements that can 
be shown to depend on ideal contributions of the mind. The 
other difficulty arises from the objection that the datum is not 
really simple and immediate. It may be mediated although we are 
not able to detect the mediation. Just as the developed perception 
and conception of an objective world are derived from simpler 
data by means of ideal contributions, there is no reason why the 
immediate data of sense-perception should not, in turn, be derived 
from simpler elements. So runs the objection. In so far as this 
objection merely raises the question as to whether analysis has 
actually realized its goal of getting experience in its most im- 
mediate form, it is valid. It is only a question of efficiency in 
critical observation. The latter, however, is not the real issue 
raised by the objection. The real point of the objection is the im- 
plication that the immediate datum or content of consciousness is 
derived by a synthesis or fusion of simpler elements. It is not 
my purpose to go into the important psychological question here 
involved. I simply wish to point out the way the question must 
be met by the critical method. 

The basic postulate of critical method is the necessity of regard- 
ing the most immediate aspect of experience as a datum which 
must be taken as ultimate and primary for knowledge. It is what 
analysis finds to be a necessary condition of experience and know- 
ledge. When this postulate is questioned, as it appears to be in 
the above objection, it can be defended by using it to refute the 
objection. The refutation consists in pointing out that the objec- 
tion presupposes the validity of the method as holding good of the 
relation between the given datum and the alleged simpler elements. 
The defence of the method consists in the logical necessity of taking 
as datum the immediate contents of consciousness for which no 
derivation from simpler elements can be pointed out. On the 
other hand, instead of really following the critical method, the 
objection attempts to account for the datum by appealing to both 
principles and data which cannot be pointed out and verified by 
observation. The defence of the critical method against such a 
criticism consists in pointing out that a datum of knowledge must 
be a content of which consciousness is aware, and which can be ob- 
served. Otherwise it cannot function as a knowing process. The 
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above objection, however, would account for a conscious content 
as the result of an unconscious content and process. The objec- 
tion to this is that an unconscious content or process is not con- 
scious, mental, or given, at all. The explanation is not an analysis 
of conscious experience, but an attempt to account for it by pos- 
tulating an ontological ground. 

Such an assumption is necessary to account for the existence of 
the datum, but it is self-contradictory to take it as the datum for 
a critical test of knowledge. The assumption presupposes the 
reality and certainty of immediate experience. As a datum for 
knowledge its immediate nature is final and certain. 

Instead of being a refinement of the method of critical analysis 
of experience as alleged, the objection just considered involves 
the same difficulty as the objective attitude. It would attribute 
the immediate certainty, which the given has as datum for know- 
ledge, to that which is not immediately given to consciousness, and 
so mediately derived from the former by indirect principles. The 
objection to both, from the point of view of critical method, con- 
sists in the invalidity of attributing immediate certainty to that 
which depends on what is immediately certain for its validity. 
The only basis for such an extension of the datum of knowledge 
is the validity which the immediate datum can give to the alleged 
extension. The objection to the extension, however, is that the 
validity which a datum can give to any indirect knowledge based 
upon it is never such as to give it the certainty which the datum 
possesses. In fact, the difficulty with both of these positions is 
that neither can use the datum to justify, even indirectly (which, 
in fact, would not be sufficient), the claim to the certainty of a 
datum made for the alleged extension. 

The difficulties confronting the analysis of experience for the 
purpose of determining the immediate datum of knowledge have 
been considered at some length. The question whether the im- 
mediately given alone has the certainty sufficient for a datum of 
knowledge raises the second and most important question for 
critical method. This is the question of the nature and validity 
of knowledge derived indirectly from the datum by ideal opera- 
tions. The problem of the validity of indirect knowledge is most 
important for epistemology in connection with the claim to ob- 
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jective knowledge. The claim to objective knowledge made by 
common sense, in virtue of its objective attitude, attributes to such 
knowledge the same immediate certainty as that which belongs to 
immediate experience. It regards the claim as directly verified 
in experience. The position of common sense, with its claim to 
objective knowledge, thus presents to critical method the task of 
considering both the validity of the claim and the alleged certainty 
made for it. 

The remarkable thing about the claim is the attribution of im- 
mediate certainty made for it. According to the critical method, 
only that which is immediately known is certain. If the objective 
knowledge, for which the claim of certainty is made, is immedi- 
ately known, its certainty is self-evident and there is no further 
question of its validity: If the claim to certainty for objective 
knowledge is to hold good, then the knowledge for which cer- 
tainty is claimed must be identical with immediate experience. 
The question is whether such a conclusion is meant by the claim 
to objective knowledge. It is only necessary to consider the claim 
itself to see that such an identification is not what is meant by it. 
The fact is that the position contains two claims which are essen- 
tially incompatible by the very nature and conditions of the same. 
To assert that we have direct and certain awareness of a reality 
existing beyond experience is to nullify the claim to objective 
knowledge. In so far as such a claim to transcendent or objective 
knowledge is valid, we are not directly aware of the object known. 
It is an assertion of the validity of indirect knowledge. The 
fundamental defect of the claim to objective knowledge as made 
by naive realism, and most direct realisms, consists in making a 
claim of direct or immediate certainty for knowledge which is, by 
assumption, indirect. As previously pointed out, such a claim 
cannot be accepted by the critical method. That which is im- 
mediately certain cannot be used to uphold such a claim for any- 
thing else. It can give only indirect validity to the latter. The 
upshot of the first criticism of the claim to objective knowledge 
is to show that it does not rest on the alleged criterion of direct 
awareness as supposed. Direct awareness is not a criterion of the 
validity of objective knowledge. The claim to objective know- 
ledge is not a matter of that which is immediately experienced. It 
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is an assertion involving the connection of the given with the 
reality beyond it. 

The real basis of the claim to objective knowledge is misinter- 
preted by the upholders of naive or direct realism. In asserting 
that knowledge holds good of reality independently of experience, 
the position cannot maintain that we have direct awareness of 
reality as thus existing outside of experience. The direct aware- 
ness asserted holds only for reality as it is perceived. The claim 
to objective knowledge is made on the basis of the assumption that 
the perceived world is identical, in so far as perceived, with the 
objective world. Because of this assumption that the world, as 
perceived, exists of its own accord in real objective space, it is 
also held to exist, when not perceived, with the same qualities as 
when perceived, so that our immediate knowledge of it is valid of 
it as an independent existence. 

The whole position thus depends upon the validity of the as- 
sumption of the identity of the perceived and objective worlds. 
It is this assumption of identity that underlies the claim to direct 
awareness of the objective world, and presents the difficulty of 
determining the immediate datum of knowledge. In order to 
settle the question regarding the sense in which the perceived world 
can be taken as an immediate datum of knowledge, and whether 
the certainty that belongs to an immediate datum holds for the 
common-sense view of the perceived world, it is necessary to de- 
termine the real meaning of the claim to direct awareness of ob- 
jective reality in perception. The real import of the claim is that 
the perceived world is a self-existing world which continues to 
exist whether it is perceived or not. It is necessary to put such a 
meaning into the claim in order to use it to support the further 
claim that our knowledge, or awareness of the world, as given, 
holds good of it as an independent existence. 

I submit that immediate experience does not reveal directly any 
such nature or character in the perceived world. It reveals directly 
only the fact and nature of its existence in experience. It does 
not tell us whether it has such a nature that it can continue to 
exist unperceived. The attribution of such a nature by common 
sense is an assumption made by the mind. Therefore, it is an 
indirect principle which can be tested only indirectly by that which 
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is immediately perceived. The claim to objective knowledge thus 
rests upon an assumption or principle which must itself be tested 
indirectly by given experience. 

The preceding criticism shows that the position of naive or 
direct realism is in the same boat as any other theory of the nature 
of knowledge. Any theory of the nature of knowledge must 
itself be tested by the critical method because it involves a claim 
which can only be supported by indirect principles which, in turn, 
must be tested in their use by the immediate data of experience. 
The procedure of most of the upholders of direct realism, how- 
ever, is to assume that experience is a direct awareness of ob- 
jective reality, and to go on to condemn all indirect theories as 
impossible because they make reality inaccessible to knowledge ; 
whereas their own theory involves an indirect claim as much as 
any other. The claim that knowledge is direct is itself an assump- 
tion that can be verified only indirectly, like any other assumption 
about the nature of knowledge. The theory that knowledge is a 
direct awareness of objective reality is a postulate which involves 
more than the direct awareness of the given. Awareness, in the 
latter sense, is as much an immediate fact as the datum, but to 
attribute objective existence to the datum is to give both a nature 
which is not immediately revealed in consciousness. 

Even the nature of immediate awareness presents a problem 
for critical reflection. Its nature depends upon the nature of its 
object. The question of the nature of awareness cannot be settled 
without taking the latter into account. It makes a great deal of 
difference whether consciousness is a direct awareness of a real 
spatial world or only of a given one. The real epistemological 
problem, even in the consideration of immediate awareness, is not 
a question of the relation of awareness and its object, but the 
problem of setting forth the nature of both in relation to the reality 
beyond them. The problem must be attacked by considering the 
relation of the given object to objective reality. Critical method 
can give the immediate object only the status of a given object for 
consciousness, and must assign to awareness a corresponding char- 
acter. That, however, follows from the logical necessity of a 
datum for knowledge which is immediate and certain. The given 
can have only such a status for the purpose of a datum. Its use 
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as such does not necessarily decide the question of its ultimate 
status. 

The chief difficulty which critical reflection finds in the effort to 
establish a datum for knowledge is to avoid giving to the datum 
the status of that sort of knowledge which is itself dependent upon 
a datum for its validity. This difficulty bears out the former 
contention of the close relation of the epistemological problem and 
the ontological problem. The fact is that the two problems are 
really only two phases of one problem. The question of the 
validity of objective knowledge is both an epistemological and an 
ontological problem. It is both a problem of knowing and a 
problem of existence. Neither can be solved without involving 
the other, and, thereby, bringing out the intimate connection of 
the two problems. A solution of either problem implies a solu- 
tion of the other as one of its essential conditions. 

Any theory which can justify the validity of objective know- 
ledge necessarily involves the existence of an objective world and 
its relation to immediate experience as a given existence. This 
is an ontological problem. Unless a relation of this kind is im- 
plied, the claim to objective knowledge remains only a tentative 
hypothesis. The verification of the hypothesis requires, as one 
of its conditions, an existential or ontological relation between the 
objective world thus postulated and the given reality by which it 
is tested. On the other hand, the ontological postulate of an ob- 
jective physical world presupposes a relation between the given 
and objective world which is such that the former must supply the 
categories in terms of which the postulated objective world can be 
characterised. Both the epistemological and the ontological rela- 
tions must be included in the critical solution of the problem of 
objective knowledge. 

Secause of this dependence of the two on each other, the final 
solution involves a dual priority. For knowledge, the given datum 
is prior. It is our only direct access to reality. Therefore, all 
other knowledge is derived from it and depends on it for its 
validity as knowledge. The derived character can hardly have a 
greater reality, or certainty, than its basis of derivation. As ex- 
istence, however, the relation between the given object and the 
external object is the very opposite. The essential condition of the 
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postulate of an objective world, as a basis of the claim to objective 
knowledge, lies in the necessity of a ground of existence to account 
for the nature and existence of the given world. Without ob- 
jective existence the hypothesis is merely a creation of thought. 
The implication of actual objective existence is necessary to make 
it work. The priority of such objective existence, as the ground 
of given reality, is just as essential to the hypothesis as the priority 
of the nature of the given is for our knowledge of such existence. 

The previous consideration of both the ontological and the 
epistemological relations of the datum to objective reality makes 
it possible to take up the status of the datum more fully. For 
knowledge, the status of the datum, as existence, does not enter 
except as a matter of being immediately given and certain. The 
datum is a function of the nature of the given. The use of the 
given, as datum, does not involve any more than this immediately 
given existence. Its immediate nature does not reveal directly its 
ontological status in relation to the rest of reality. The question 
of the ontological status of the datum itself, just like the problem 
of objective knowledge, is a question of the relation of the given 
to that which transcends it. For this reason the ontological rela- 
tion is a matter of hypothesis which must be tested by the given 
datum, just as all indirect knowledge must be. Because the prob- 
lem of ontological status, just like that of objective knowledge, is a 
matter of hypothesis which must be justified by the given datum, 
it follows, as in the case of knowledge, that the datum, in its use 
as such, cannot be given an ontological status without arguing in a 
circle, assuming as a basis the very hypothesis that we are seeking 
to test or prove. Since it is the business of critical method to test 
the validity of any assumption of objective existence even for the 
datum of knowledge, it follows that such a method must have a 
datum for its purpose of testing, which has only the status of given 
existence. If the assumption of such a status for the datum is to 
be justified, it must be done by using a datum in which the as- 
sumption is not already implied. In view of the previous con- 
sideration, it follows that the necessary point of view from which 
critical method must attack the philosophical problem, in both its 
aspects, is to start with immediate experience as a datum in which 
there is no assumption or implication of any objective ontological 
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status. Any position which starts with such an assumption or im- 
plication merely gets out of its solution what it put into it, without 
having justified the assumption itself. 

One of the positions already considered is that which attributes 
objective existence to the datum of knowledge. The reason why it 
is illogical to give the datum an objective existence is that the latter 
is not an immediate attribute as given, but an assumption of the 
identity of existence with objective reality. Because of this as- 
sumption, naive realism affirms, quite logically, that the world con- 
tinues to exist when not perceived, just as when perceived. Such 
an assumption, however, cannot be accepted by critical method as 
a datum for testing a theory of knowledge. The very thing to be 
tested in naive realism is this assumption itself. Consequently, 
we cannot use the assumption itself to do so. We must test it 
indirectly by the immediate character of the datum as given. It 
must be tested in the same way as any other hypothesis. 

The method of testing this assumption of naive realism consists 
in applying the principle of identity consistently to the relation be- 
tween the datum of knowledge and objective reality. There are 
a variety of direct realisms set forth at present, but there is only 
one position which can be taken logically and consistently. The 
validity of the position depends upon making a strict applica- 
tion to all experience of its principle of identity, together with 
a corresponding application of the principle of consciousness as a 
direct awareness of objective reality ; thereby including the criterion 
of objective knowledge as an immediate aspect of its content. 
When so applied, we get a pan-objective position in which the 
whole content of experience is identified with objective reality. 
The result is a theory which is neither that of common sense nor 
that of science. It is a position which must attribute all illusions to 
objective reality, and has no criterion for distinguishing between 
truth and error. Its defects have been well set forth by the 
critical realists. Yet, if we attempt to make any exception in 
applying the principle of identity, as common sense and science 
do, the whole principle has to be given up as a sufficient basis for 
the claim to objective knowledge. If we do not make all know- 
ledge objective, by virtue of its immediate and intuitive character, 
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then we must have a new principle which will enable us to dis- 
tinguish that which is objectively valid from that which is not. 

The objection to giving the datum an ontological status other 
than the given, is still stronger in the case of indirect realism. 
Instead of assuming an identity between the datum, as a given 
order of existence, and the objective order, it presupposes that 
the two are neither identical in existence nor wholly the same in 
character. Since the position gives up the view that experience is 
ever a direct awareness of objective reality, it must necessarily 
regard the datum, which is the object of direct awareness, as hav- 
ing an ontological status which is different from the objective 
order of existence. Since the question of ontological status is a 
matter of the nature of our objective postulate, it is a necessary 
condition of the postulate itself, when the latter is based on any 
other relation than that of identity of existence, that given ex- 
perience can have no other status than that of given content of 
consciousness. This position is also reinforced by the relation of 
causal ground which constitutes the principle on which such a 
position must base its postulate of objective existence. The situa- 
tion of the datum in the position is such that it can never, as 
effect of its causal ground, have a status which is identified at 
any point with the objective spatial order as its ground. Al- 
though, in order to serve as a datum for knowledge of the object, 
it must have a character which is, in part, identical in nature with 
the object which is its original cause, it cannot, as effect of the 
original object or other immediate physical conditions, be identical 
with the original cause. On the other hand, the datum cannot 
be identified with a later stage of the causal order and have the 
character which will reveal the nature of the original object, be- 
cause the original and immediate conditions of the datum are quite 
different in nature. Both the epistemological and the ontological 
relations of the datum to the objective order require that the datum 
have a different status from that of the objective order. 

The objection to giving the datum of knowledge the status of 
objective existence also holds against the attempt to give it a sub- 
jective or mental existence. Epistemology, in the past, has been, 
to a large extent, a dispute between these two positions. Both 
positions are open to the objection that they take, as starting- 
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points, a status which is derived from an assumed existence which 
transcends immediate experience. Because of the usual concep- 
tion of mind implied, to attribute to the datum the status of a 
state of mind involves a status of the objectionable kind as much 
as making it a quality of an objective object. One of the tasks 
of critical method is to clear up the confusion in the usual dis- 
tinction between external objects and the mind. Because of the 
fact that objective existence is identified with perceived existence 
out in space, all elements of experience which are regarded as be- 
longing to the mind instead of to external objects, in contrast to 
such existence, are thought of as contents or states of mind which 
do not exist in space. Because of the dependence of the mind 
upon the brain, its contents or states are popularly regarded as 
existing in the head, in contrast to objects which exist externally to 
the body. Now this whole distinction between body and mind, 
and consequently any effort to use it as a basis of orientation for 
critical method, is open to a serious objection owing to the am- 
biguous role which the conception of space plays therein. The 
ambiguity consists in making the differentiation of body from mind 
consist in its spatial existence and character, and, at the same time, 
using distinctions in space to define the relation of body and mind. 
The attempt to conceive either the epistemological problem or the 
relation of mind and body as a spatial relation is illogical. The 
reason for this is that the conception of mind as a knowing func- 
tion, and consequently of its nature and existence, presupposes a 
type of relation different from the spatial as a character of what 
is known. The objection to the usual conception of the mind, or 
subjective existence, lies in the fact that it is based on the con- 
ception of a realm in spatial contrast to objects perceived external 
to the body. To attempt to conceive of the datum of experience 
in such terms is to put an ontological interpretation on it instead 
of taking as datum that which is immediately given. Because of 
such a conception of mind and subjective existence, most positions 
which reject the view that perception is a direct awareness of an 
external spatial order tend to give the datum, as the direct object 
of perception, a subjective status in this sense. 

It is evident that a critical treatment of the datum of knowledge 
requires a careful scrutiny of the function of space in both ex- 
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perience and reality. To reject the assumption of direct realism, 
that the perception of a spatial world is a direct awareness of an 
external spatial order, is no reason for denying that such a per- 
ceived spatial world is an immediate datum of consciousness. 
Space is, primarily, a character of such a given order. The ex- 
ternal spatial order is only a postulated existence for the purpose 
of accounting for it. The given spatial order is dependent on the 
real one, but the two are not related spatially, in the way that 
objects are related in the objective order. Objects in the given 
order have a spatial relation to other objects therein, but they have 
no spatial relation of an existential type to objects in the external 
order. In accordance with such a view of space, based on its 
character as a datum, subjective or mental existence must be 
identified with the given spatial order. It is non-spatial, in the 
sense that it is outside the external spatial order, as just indicated. 
It is not subjective, in the sense of being located in the brain in- 
stead of external to the body. The perceived spatial relation of 
objects to the body is only a character of the given order, while 
the real brain belongs to the external order. It is the immediate 
ground of the given order, but the relation between the two cannot 
be defined in terms of the spatial character of either. 

The purpose of this article has been to state the problem of 
knowledge and present a critical method of treating it. The 
epistemological problem arises from the claim to objective know- 
ledge made by both common sense and science, because such a 
claim involves a knowledge of an objective world existing inde- 
pendently of our experience of it. The problem is to ascertain 
the principles by which we can justify the claim to knowledge of 
a reality not directly known. It is evident that such a problem 
requires, for its solution, a critical method which sets forth the 
conditions and factors essential for valid knowledge. The essen- 
tials of critical method consist in determining a datum of know- 
ledge which is immediately and certainly known, and the principles 
of connection by which reality, not directly given, can be known 
through the datum. The datum of knowledge includes only that 
which is directly known. As datum of knowledge, it can have no 
other status than its immediate existence in and for experience, 
for any other status of existence of any kind involves an assump- 
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tion which depends, for. its justification, on that which is immedi- 
ately given. Therefore, nothing but the given can serve as a 
datum for such a purpose. The datum can have an objective 
status attributed to it only on the basis of the principle of identity. 
If we assume, as direct realism does, that the datum is identical 
in nature and existence with the objective world, we give the 
datum an objective and independent existence by virtue of the 
nature attributed to it as perceived, and also offer a basis for 
upholding the validity of the claim to objective knowledge. The 
assumption of identity, however, and the consequent objective 
existence of the datum and validity of the claim to objective know- 
ledge, are hypotheses which must be tested by the datum as im- 
mediately given. The hypothesis of identity does not work as a 
basis in accounting for. the positions of common sense and science, 
because a large part of the immediate objects of perception are 
not attributed to the objective world by them. It is for this reason 
that the need arises for a more critical theory of knowledge than 
naive realism. The claim to objective knowledge can only be 
upheld on the assumption of a relation of identity in difference 
between given experience and objective reality. Such a relation 
presupposes an ontological duality which consists in the given 
spatial order and an objective spatial order assumed as its ground. 
The problem of epistemology as a critical method of knowledge 
is to offer an hypothesis which will substantiate the claim to ob- 
jective knowledge on the basis of a principle of relation which 
will make it possible to distinguish those aspects of immediate 
experience which science regards as veridical from those which 
are not. 
Joun B. Kent. 
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GEORGE KEITH AND THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. 


UCH has been done by historians of Quakerism, during the 
present century, to establish the origins of the movement, 
and to point out the relation between the early Friends and various 
other seventeenth-century leaders. With the advantage of an 
historical perspective, the modern student can see that Quakerism 
was but one aspect of a widespread religious movement, which had 
its source in a revolt against non-essentials in religion, and can dis- 
tinguish between the true Society of Friends and some of the 
absurdities and extremes which surrounded it. None of the his- 
torians, however, seems as yet to have made any study of the 
relationship between the seventeenth-century Quakers and that 
other remarkable group, the Cambridge Platonists, of whose sig- 
nificance in the history of thought contemporary studies are only 
now making us aware. Superficially, indeed, it would seem that 
no two groups could have had less in common. To their genera- 
tion, the ‘ Quakers ’"—and the very term was derogatory, of course, 
—seemed one with the Familists, the Seekers, the Ranters. All 
were fanatics—a crew of shreds and patches who offended the 
‘linen decency’ of religion and violated by their every utterance 
that toleration and moderation toward which the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists directed the labors of their lives. These groups of sup- 
posed wastrels and vagrants, who held their meetings in barns or 
fields, or by the side of the road, whose itinerant preachers (and 
some of them women!) chanted with glowing eyes anthems of 
inspiration and revelation, who filled the prisons of the land, yet, 
in the midst of indescribable filth and bodily suffering, retained 
their enthusiastic belief in the special dispensation of God to them 
—what could they have in common with such a man as Dr. Henry 
More, Fellow of Christ’s College in Cambridge, scholar, gentle- 
man, and poet? 
Yet the modern student can see what More himself never en- 
tirely saw, though he had a suspicion of it before he died, that he 
and the Quakers were integral parts of the same movement, two in- 
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evitable aspects of a whole. In his life and in his work More 
had challenged the extremes to which he saw religion going dur- 
ing the years of the Commonwealth and the early Restoration— 
the aridity and lifelessness of the Church of England, the bigotry 
and narrowness of the Puritan sects. In a wilderness of sham 
and hypocrisy, More and George Fox alike cried aloud for verac- 
ity; the language and the accent were different, but the message 
was the same. Surrounded by formalism, both longed for sim- 
plicity ; in the midst of arbitrary authority, both sought truth in 
spiritual inwardness. ‘The light within ’—it is as familiar a 
phrase in More as in the Quakers. To both of them, also, true 
religion in those days had been smothered by a mass of irrelevant 
detail ; both sought a return to what they loved to call the “ primi- 
tive times of the church ”, to the essentials of Christianity. The 
doctrine which each taught in his different way was closer to the 
doctrine of the original Gospel than England had seen for many 
a decade. Most of all, the similarity between them consisted in 
the emphasis of both upon moral effort. They offered to their 
times—in different language to be sure—, in place of a metaphysic 
so involved that the mind despaired of comprehending it, a code 
of morals as practical and human as that of the Gospels. 

There were, to be sure, differences, which at first obscured the 
similarities to themselves as well as to their contemporaries; not 
only differences of education and training, for some of those who 
formulated the doctrine of the Friends were men of gentle birth, 
trained in the universities ; but differences of interest and method. 
Except in George Keith one finds in the early Quakers no such 
pondering on philosophies and historical similarities as in More 
and Cudworth. More important still was the disagreement of such 
a man as Henry More with at least the second group of Quakers, 
in regard to their theory of the nature of man, with which 
their conception of the nature of God was inseparably bound up. 
In the early days of the movement it is difficult to say with cer- 
tainty what theory of man’s nature the Quakers held ; the answer 
must be sought in the individual Quaker. Yet, while the move- 
ment remained vital and experimental, one cannot help feeling in 
the naive and spontaneous ejaculations of its early professors a 
full and firm belief in the esseritial goodness of this man who is 
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a little copy of a good Deity. With Robert Barclay, however, a 
man of as high intellectual calibre as the Cambridge Platonists, a 
change came over Quaker doctrine, the result of Barclay’s Scotch 
temperament no less than of his theological training. Barclay, 
in spite of his intellectual gifts, took what was for his day the 
most backward of steps ; the descent to Avernus was easy, but for 
two centuries the history of Quaker doctrine affords evidence of 
the difficulty of return. Barclay went back to the conventional 
medizval dogma of Augustine in regard to the nature of man: 
“Man by nature, man as he is man, is corrupt and fallen.”? For 
thirty years More had fought against this “false” and “ pre- 
verted ” view of human nature, as any student of his works is 
aware. With the Quaker doctrine, therefore, More could never 
agree ; and indeed reference after reference in his works before 
the Divine Dialogues? suggests his impatience with the sect, as 
well as with their dogma. But from about 1668 a change came 
over More’s attitude, which marks an epoch in the history of 
seventeenth-century religion, unnoted by historians because, though 
it is implied in More’s later works, the real evidence is to be found 
not in books, but in his unpublished correspondence,* which not 
only discloses to the reader a most interesting relationship between 
the Quakers and some at least of the Cambridge Platonists, but 
adds to what is already known of the Quaker leaders many per- 
tinent facts and impressions. Most of all, More’s letters offer 
valuable information in regard to those important events in the 
history of the Friends—the convincement and the apostasy of 
George Keith, and suggest an important chapter in the history of 
seventeenth-century religion.* 

1Cf. Rufus Jones, Introduction to W. C. Braithwaite, Second Period of 


Quakerism, 1919, p. xxxi. 

2 Published in 1668. 

8 Nearly two hundred of More’s personal letters are extant, none of which 
have been used by his modern biographers and critics. I have prepared many 
of them for publication, together with the letters of several of his correspond- 
ents, in a work to which I shall here allude as Conway Letters. The series in- 
cludes More’s letters to Lady Anne Conway, as well as those of hers to him 
which are still extant. 

4 My inclusion of Francis Mercury Van Helmont among the “ Cambridge 
Platonists ” is, I realize, unorthodox; in the Conway Letters, as well as in other 
forthcoming studies, I attempt to suggest that his relationship with the Cam- 
bridge group was very close. 
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I. 


According to the historians of the Friends, practically nothing 
is known of George Keith’s ‘ convincement ’, save that it occurred 
about 1662 or 1663, before which time he had been a “ Student of 
Philosophy and Divinity . . . and a good Mathematician”.® Rec- 
ords of his early life are scanty and unsatisfactory. He was born 
in 1638, of the Keiths of Keith Hall, Aberdeenshire, who were 
rigid Presbyterians. His education seems to have been at the 
University of Aberdeen, of which he was M.A. in 1662. Between 
this time and 1664 his conversion came about, for after 1664 his 
name appears frequently in Besse’s records of the sufferings of 
the Quakers.* Since the records are so unsatisfactory, it is of 
particular interest to find in the letters of Henry More a sugges- 
tion as to the origin of Keith’s interest in Quakerism. Writing 
to the Viscountess Conway on July 14, 1671,’ he says: “ A sober 
person, a Bishops son in Scotland, told me that G. Keith says that 
the reading of my Mystery of Godliness * first turned him Quaker. 
I must confesse I always had a suspicion that he had read that 
book, but that he should soile the good he thence received by such 
an evil aspotasy from the Church way and order is a signe to me 
he did not drinke deepe enough of what was there offered to him.” 
If there was any truth in the report of the “ Bishops son in Scot- 
land ’”’—and More in other letters stresses the fact that he was a 
“sober and cautious ” person—the suggestion is of great interest, 
for it implies that the two chief events in the life of one of the 
most important figures in early Quakerism—his apostasy to Quak- 
erism, and his apostasy from it—were caused by the influence of 
Henry More and his associates. 

Though it may seem to the modern reader paradoxical that the 
work of this cultured, thoughtful Fellow of Christ’s, designed as a 


5 The General History of the Quakers: containing the Lives ... of all the 
Quakers .. . from the first Rise of that Sect, down to this present Time... 
Being written originally in Latin by Gerard Croese. 1696, p. 150. 

6 A Collection of the Sufferings of the People called Quakers ... by Joseph 


Besse, 2 vols. 1753. 

t British Museum Add. Mss. 23, 216, f. 109. 

8 An Explanation of the Grand Mystery of Godliness. London, 1660. It 
was republished in More’s Opera Omnia, 1674, and in the Theological works, 
1708, 
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triumphant defence of the established religion, should have led a 
young graduate of Aberdeen to the despised sect of Quakers, there 
is nothing inherently impossible in the suggestion of the Bishop’s 
son. As we shall see, Keith was not the only one of More’s fol- 
lowers who found the acceptance of Quakerism an easy step. If 
we may trust tradition, the Grand Mystery of Godliness was 
More’s most popular work during his lifetime ; indeed, “ for twenty 
years after the return of Charles II, the Mystery of Godliness 
ruled all the booksellers in London.” *® More’s chief purpose in 
the work was to prove the complete rationality of the Christian 
religion. That, to be sure, had always been his purpose in his 
writing, as in his teaching. Yet we may perceive a difference in 
the treatment of the subject here from that in his earlier works, 
which could hardly have had the same effect upon Keith. In the 
Antidote Against Atheism,” and the Immortality of the Soul,™ 
as well as, to some extent, in the Conjectura Cabbalistica,* reason 
to More, though always the chief faculty of man’s nature, is 
largely an intellectual faculty. More’s appeal, in the earlier books, 
is chiefly to the reasoning power as an evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. In the Grand Mystery of Godliness, however, reason 
has become more exalted. Not less intellectual, it is more highly 
spiritual, “the being of the soul”, as Milton called it not long 
afterwards. It is that quality in man by means of which he not 
only distinguishes and analyzes but comprehends and synthesizes, 
a transcendent quality by means of which he intuitively knows, 
and through which he savors the “ sweetness and flavor” of the 
good.” Liberty to follow this reason, liberty to think for oneself, 

® The statement is given, without source, on the authority of the bookseller 
Chiswell, in Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, and has been repeated by 


several of More’s critics and biographers. 

10 An Antidote against Atheism; or, an Appeal to the Natural Faculties of 
Man, whether there be not a God. London. 1652. 

11 The Immortality of the Soul, so farre forth as it is demonstrable from 
the knowledge of nature and the light of reason. London. 1659. 

12 Conjectura Cabbalistica: or, a Conjectural essay of interpreting the Minde 
of Moses according to a threefold Cabbala. 1653. 

18 The conception of reason in the Grand Mystery of Godliness stands in an 
interesting fashion between More’s earlier, primarily intellectual, definition of 
Reason and his conception of the “ Boniform Faculty” in the Enchiridion 
Ethicum—a quality which seems sometimes to be equated with Reason, but 
which is on the whole in More’s ethics a transcendent faculty of man. It is the 
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to believe for oneself,—this is the idea which rings through the 
last part of the Mystery of Godliness, becoming in More’s hands, 
as in Milton’s, a trumpet which sang to battle. Here he flings his 
challenge in the teeth of a bigoted generation—the right of every 
man to liberty of conscience, and his right to examine his own 
religion, to consider the religion of others, and to change his re- 
ligion should he be convinced of the rationality of another. It 
was a daring book, with its individualism, its liberalism, its lati- 
tudinarianism ; and though it came to many men of the seventeenth 
century as a revelation of themselves, it was to cause bitter con- 
troversy.** There were many, Puritans and Cavaliers alike, who 
agreed that all other men must be left free to choose Christianity, 
yet who would have insisted that the Christian could not, without 
danger of eternal damnation, consider for a moment the merits of 
another religion. It speaks much for the liberalism of Henry 
More that he could, in that troubled time, survey dispassionately 
the teachings of other religions, both past and present, both those 
of primitive groups and the great world-religions, paying honor 
where honor was due.** Yet there is no question in the mind of 
the reader that though More would leave men free to follow Truth 
wherever Reason led, he never for a moment doubted that Reason 
would lead at last inevitably to the Christian fold. The Grand 
Mystery of Godliness is not only his defence of rational religion ; 
it is the expression of his profound belief that in the complete 
rationality of Christianity lies “the sum and perfection of what- 
conception of Reason in these later works which so greatly influenced Coleridge 
and the American Transcendentalists, as I have briefly suggested in James Marsh 
and the Vermont Transcendentalists, in this Review, Vol. XXXIV (1925), pp. 
28—s0. 

14T have discussed some aspects of this controversy, together with other 
enmities occasioned by the opinions of the Cambridge Platonists (particularly 


More and Cudworth), in a paper “ Christ’s College and the Latitude-Men”, in 
Modern Philology, Vol. XX VII (1929), pp. 35-53- 

15 More’s position in the first part of the Grand Mystery of Godliness is 
interesting, not only because it shows his liberalism in refusing to condemn the 
sincere beliefs of others, but because in the whole section he is struggling to 
express an idea not essentially different from that of the evolution of religions. 
He points out that early beliefs and customs of worship, crude though they seem, 
are in reality sometimes forerunners of Christianity; that, instead of being 
unique, the greatness of Christianity is that it is the “compleatment and per- 
fection” of Judaism and Hellenism. He carries this argument on later in the 
Divine Dialogues. 
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ever things were laudable or passable in any religion that has been 
in the world ”’.** 

There is much in More’s insistence upon man’s right to think 
for himself, to believe for himself, to question established custom 
and dogma, which would have appealed to any thoughtful 
Quaker.** Still more familiar would such a Quaker have found 
the insistence that man has a natural and inalienable right to follow 
the light within. Yet, if we read carefully, we come to see the 
reason for More’s feeling that George Keith, if indeed he had been 
influenced by the Grand Mystery of Godliness, “ did not drinke 
deepe enough of what was there offered to him”. More’s con- 
ception of the light within is not the nebulous and confused idea 
which, as we shall see, he felt to be common to many of the lesser 
Quaker teachers. He pauses again and again in his work to 
rebuke those who seek to excuse irrational conduct and belief on 
the ground that they have been actuated by an inner impulsion. 
Though certain himself of the existence of the inner light, he was 
equally certain that it corresponded to a light without—the light 
of reason everywhere expressed in a universe, essentially rational, 
in so far as it is the creation of a rational Deity, and capable there- 
fore of being understood by man, made in the image of that Deity. 
Fundamentally, as the modern critic sees, the position was quite 
different from the characteristic position of most early Quakers; 
yet it is only with the advantage of an historical perspective that 
it is possible to determine what was characteristic in early Quaker- 
ism. Whether the story told by the Bishop’s son was actually 
founded upon fact or not, it is not at all impossible that George 
Keith both said and believed “ that the reading of the Mystery of 


, 


Godliness first turned him Quaker ”. 

16 Grand Mystery of Godliness, 1708, p. 68. 

17 More, indeed, goes farther than the other latitudinarians in his insistence 
that many of the Church observances are merely the result of custom and tradi- 
tion, and are not essentials of religion. I have suggested in the article already 
referred to some of the attacks made upon him because of his position in this 
matter. His great difference from the Quakers here is that he always loved 
the traditions of the Church, and had no desire to do away with these formalities, 
$0 long as they did not cloud the issue of what was essential in religion. 
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II. 


Although the earliest relationship between Keith and the Cam- 
bridge Platonists must remain a matter of conjecture, we may 
trace with some accuracy the progress of the acquaintanceship of 
Keith and More. The sentence already quoted is not More’s 
first reference in his letters to the Quaker. In the preceding 
September, he had written to Lady Conway:** “ That Keith is 
absolutely the best Quaker of them all, but yett that is unexcusable 
in him that he is so rudely and unjudiciously schismaticall.” The 
name appears abruptly; nor is it possible to tell whether at that 
time More had actually met Keith, or whether his reference is 
merely to Keith’s pamphlets which he had been reading. For 
some time More and Lady Conway had been discussing in their 
letters the ever-spreading movement of Quakerism. Lady Con- 
way’s own interest in the sect, and her final conversion which 
brought to Quakerism one of its most distinguished converts, is 
too lengthy and important a chapter in the history of the move- 
ment to be dismissed easily.*° It must, however, be sufficient to 
say that her extant letters from 1670 until the time of her death in 
1679 indicate clearly the development of her point of view. More’s 
letters reflect her general interest, though his effort during the 
early period seems to have been to point out to her what seemed 
to him the dangers and extremes of the movement.” Thus he 
reports to her on August 6, 1670," the public scandal of the burn- 
ing of the Bible by John Pennyman, a wealthy wool-draper who 
had turned Quaker, and whose extravagancies had occasioned much 
embarrassment to Penn and to Fox; and in several letters he goes 
into detail to prove the descent of the Quakers from the more 
than dubious Family of Love which had flourished both on the 
continent and in England. Severe though many of the stric- 
tures are, they are lightened by More’s characteristically gentle 
humor. “I am glad to heare”, he writes in the very letter in 
which he is most insistent upon the relationship between the Quak- 

18 Add. Mss. 23, 216, f. 97. 

19]T am treating her connection with the movement in detail in my forth- 
coming work. 

20 More’s original opposition to the sect may be seen most clearly in his 


Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, 1656, Sect. xxv, “Of Quaking and the Quakers ”. 
21 Add. Mss. 23, 216, f. 186. 
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ers and the Familists,** “ the Quakers are grown so good natur’d 
as to endure to sing. It’s a pretty coincidence that they should 
begin to sing as I returne to play of my Lute (when it’s near 
twenty yeares since I touch’d it).” And later, lamenting the fact 
that the “ very tedious part” of his Latin translation of his works 
is still to come, “the reading and transcribing of what I have 
scribbled ”, he concludes whimsically, “but I must doe it, to 
satisfy the light within me, as the Quaker sayes ”.** 

In the same letter in which Keith’s name first appears, More 
mentions in passing a venture of Keith’s to which his biographers 
make no reference, and which evidently came to nothing. “I wish 
George Keith a good voiage into the East Indies”, he writes on 
September 15, 1670.% From that time on, Keith’s name occurs 
more and more frequently. The first actual meeting which More 
reports took place in 1674; More wrote to Lady Conway * on 


August II: 


G. Keith the Quaker about ten dayes agoe was with me. I understood 
he had a minde to give me a visitt by one R. Barclay a great friend of 
his and of the same sect, who visited me first and acquainted me with G. 
Keith’s designe. I would have made this R. Barclay supp with me, but 
he seem’d sometimes inclinable and sometimes off againe. I told him he 
was affrayd I should pervert him and turne him off from his Quaker- 
isme. But I perswaded G. Keith when he came, both to supp with me 
and dine with me next day, and had I believe 9 or 12 hours discourse with 
him and setting aside his Schismaticallnesse, which I roundly told him 
off, and the ridiculous rusticity of that sect, I found him a man very con- 
siderably learned, of a good witt and quick apprehension, and which is 
best of all, heartily breathing after the attainment of the new life of a 
Christian; he is very philosophically and platonically given, and is pleased 
with the Notion of the Spiritt of Nature. He after a time beg’d of me 


22 Jbid., f. 97. 

23 Jbid., f. 124. 

24 It is possible that Keith had intended to be one of the party of Quakers 
which set out for the West Indies in 1671. More does not offer any further 
information in regard to the plan. William Edmundson, in his Journal of the 
Life, Travels, Sufferings and Labour of Love, 1715, pp. 52-3, refers to the 
expedition which actually set forth: “In the year 1671, I had Movings upon 
my Spirit to travel to the West-Indies, which thing had remained with me for 
some time before. . . . Now several Friends in the Ministry were there, ready 
to go to the West-Indies in Truth’s Service, viz. George Fox, Thomas Briggs, 
John Stubbs, James Lancaster, Robert Widders, and several others.” 

25 Add. Mss. 23, 216, f. 143. 
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one of my Enchiridion Metaphysicum ** which I tooke the handsome op- 
portunity to give him because he gave me a little book, which he had told 
into English of the Orientall Philosophy, and particularly the profound 
wisdome of Hai Ebn Yokdan.2* He read a Ms. of his own to me of 
which he desired my judgment which was occasion of discourse as we 
went on with it, but it would be too tedious of me to write and your 
Ladiship to read in my scribbling hand an account of all our discourse at 


that time. 

This was merely the first of a series of visits paid to More by 
leading Quakers of the day, who sought him out both in Cam- 
bridge and in London. On November 9, 1675,”* he refers to an 
earlier letter, no longer extant, in which he had evidently given the 
Viscountess a long account of “ converse at severall times with the 


Quakers”. He continues: 


After which, I expected no visits from them, but beyond my expectation, 
late the night before I went away George Whitehead and John White- 
head 2® gave me a visit, the latter of which brought me a book of his own 
writing, which I read over in my passage from London to Cambridge. 
That John Whitehead looked more like a sensible tender person and 
indeed his book seemed to have a good spirit in it. But George White- 
head had an aspect more snug and plump, and more expert, but the ayre 
of his countenance was more hard and opake, and I could not hitt it so 
well in my converse with him, as I could with the other. . . . George 
Keith some dayes before, brought in a few little bookes of the Quakers, 
and amongst them two of Isaac Penington. There’s none reades more 
like a down right good man then he. So that I do not wonder your 
Ladiship expressed yourself so well pleased with him at Ragley.*® 


26 Enchiridion Metaphysicum: sive, De Rebus Incorporeis Succincta et lucu- 
lenta Dissertatio. 1671. 

27 An Account of the Oriental Philosophy, shewing the Wisdom of some 
Renowned Men of the East, and particularly the profound Wisdom of Hai Ebn 
Yokdan, both in Natural and Divine Things. . . . Writ originally in Arabic, by 
Abi Jaaphar Ebn Tophail, and out of the Arabick translated into Latine, by 
Edward Pocock, a Student in Oxford. And now faithfully out of his Latine, 
Translated into English, for a general Service (by George Keith). 1674. 

28 Add. Mss. 23, 216, f. 162. 

29George Whitehead was one of the most important of early Friends. 
About 1670 he settled in London, where he appeared before Charles II, James 
II, William III, Anne, and George I, in behalf of Imprisoned Quakers. His 
most important work was his autobiographical Christian Progress, 1723. John 
Whitehead had become a Quaker in 1652 while a soldier at Scarborough Castle. 
So far as is known, the two were not related. 

80 Most of those who knew him agreed with More’s estimate of Isaac Pen- 
ington, who was the eldest son of Sir Isaac Penington, Lord Mayor of London. 
With his wife, he had been a Seeker before his convincement in 1658. 
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Such visits served to introduce to More an aspect of Quakerism 
which he had formerly not known. With men like Keith and Bar- 
clay, both men of academic training and theological interests, he 
found much in common; and the rare fineness of Isaac Penington 
a man so much like himself—inevitably attracted him. Indeed, 
until the first rumor of Lady Conway’s conversion, in December 
1675, the tone of More’s references to the Quakers is one of sym- 
pathetic interest. The suggestion, however, brought to More by 
Lord Conway, that Lady Conway might be brought to forsake her 
“old loving Nurse ”, the true Church, for this sect, brought from 





More warning protests. He wrote :** 


I told my Lord, how little feare there is of your Ladiships turning Quaker, 
they haveing nothing better to communicate to you then you have already, 
and that you are not at all in love with their rudeness and clownishnesse. 
. .. I am fully persuaded, your Ladiship has tasted of a better dispensa- 
tion then to soile yourself by professing any sect, though you may law- 
fully and justly commend what good there is in any, that is holy righteous 
within, and no blott to your honour. They are an errant sect as well as 
others, and there are good and bad amongst them. And a man may be 
exquisitely good and not be of their sect, but not so and be of it. This 
I speak for more caution, but think it in a maner needlesse, to one of that 
perspicacity and judgment that your Ladiship is of. For my own part I 
converse freely with them myself, but, as I told G. Whitehead here, when 
he was with me, and he thought me loath to be known to converse with 
them, I told him plainly, I do love to deal above board, now would do any 
thing, but what I care not if all the world knowe, and that my conversa- 
tion with them was to undeceive them, or lead them, as a physicion con- 
verses with the sick. 


In spite of More’s warning, Lady Conway was to become a 
Quaker. Never does the real character of Henry More emerge 
more triumphantly than during the years which followed, when he 
attempted to understand her position. He fought until the end, 
to be sure, for her freedom, not so much from the Quakers, as 
from any sectarianism that might blind eyes to true and unsullied 
Christianity. But as always he sought not to condemn but to 
understand. As before, he visited her at Ragley Hall in War- 
wickshire, spending long hours in discussion with Keith and Fox 
and Penington. He wrote to them also, seeking to point out to 
them aspects of their faith which seemed to him to violate reason. 

81 Add. Mss. 23, 216, f. 283. 
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Through teaching, he also learned, so that Lady Conway before 
she died had the satisfaction of hearing from him some of the 
“better testimonie ” of the Quakers she always longed for. Of 
William Penn and Isaac Penington, More never had anything but 
good to say. The tone of his long published letter to Penn,** in 
which he discusses various Quaker beliefs, is throughout friendly 
and cordial. He declares that a careful study of Penn’s treatises, 
to which he had been introduced by Keith, had led him to change 
his opinion of Quakerism—not Quakerism of the early period, 
which he still insists had a “ low beginning ”, but the contemporary 
movement of which Penn was the great exponent.** “ You cannot 
imagine ”, he says, “ how much I was pleased with my converse 


far (since for the present we cannot get them into the Church) 
two such Able and Faithful Guides, to keep them within the main 
Verges of Christianity.” In another of the letters, which Ward 
publishes in his Life,** More, discussing with an unknown cor- 
respondent the best way to “ keep a perpetual calmness ”, writes: 
“A soul so well awakened into the Sense of the Best Things can 
scarce want any Externall Direction or Monitor. The Quaker 
principle is the most safe and Seasonable, to keep close to the Light 
within a Man.” 

Indeed, More’s obvious interest so emboldened several of the 
Quakers that they went farther than he had anticipated, for he 
wrote on December 29, 1675: ** 


W. P. and others were very desirous that I should give the Quakers a 
better testimonie. . . But for my part, as I have found some Quakers better, 


82In The Life of the Learned and Pious Dr. Henry More, by Richard Ward, 
1701. Pp. 311-350. 

83 More’s changing attitude toward the movement is reflected in the Divine 
Dialogues (1668), in which he discriminates between the early and the later 
Quakerism (see particularly the Scholia to Dialogue V, section 15). The most 
interesting evidence of his growing understanding of the movement is to be 
seen in his comments in Joseph Glanvill’s Saducismus Triumphatus (1681), in 
which he takes sharp exception to Glanvill’s criticism of the Quakers. “If we 
take our measure from Robert Barclay’s Apology”, he says (pp. 46s ff.), “ they 
are very much changed from what they were first, for the better. .. . The 
Apology of R. Barclay’s was many years after that letter of Joseph Glanvill 
to myself.” 

84 P. 247. 

35 Add. Mss. 23, 216, f. 165. 
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then I have represented them, so I have found others such as have con- 
firmed me in my opinion of their Familisticalnesse, so that I cannot pro- 
nounce for <he generality of their Sect. But I told them they can better 
cleare themselves, then I can, if they would publish authentickly the articles 
of their sect, as of their Sect. But I perceive by the Scotch men that 
were with me that they have made a great noise of their hope of my giving 
them a better testimonie, and in such phrases as I do not at all like. But 
I told George, in my Scholia, I may take occasion to say something better 
of some of them, but I cannot by any meanes undertake for them all. 


In spite of such denials as this, it is not strange that More’s name 
came to be more and more closely associated with the Quakers. 
He suggests in another of his letters one of the consequences of 
the famous debate at Aberdeen between the students of Divinity 
in the university and the Quakers.** He mentions a letter from 
Keith, and then continues : *” 


He sends me word that the Students of Aberdeen have writt a great book 
against the Quakers, wherein they tell the world that the Quakers give 
out that I am a Quaker. In which George concernes himself to be 
troubled at it. But no body that knowes me can take me to be a Quaker, 
and they that know me not, it is some body els they mean is a Quaker, 
or the Image of their own brains, not me. 


Thus the association between Henry More and the Quakers 
grew and flourished, with advantages both to the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists and to the Friends. More’s real affection for Keith is re- 
flected in many sentences in his later letters. Of Keith’s feeling 
for More one of his letters, written from prison in Aberdeen to 
Robert Barclay, gives evidence: ** “If thou happen to see Henry 
Moir”, he writes, “ remember my dear love to him and notwith- 
standing of his mistakes, I would have Friends be very loving and 


36 The debate took place in April 1675, with Robert Barclay and George 
Keith defending the Quaker side. In 1676 the students issued the book to 
which More refers, Quakerism Canvassed, to which the Quakers replied with 
two tracts, both called Quakerism Confirmed. In the second part, p. 18, the 
authors say: “ They place at large a citation out of H. More, whom they say the 
Q have reported to be a Quaker. This is a false calumny which they are dared 
to prove. That H. More hath in a letter to G. K. owned some of the Q. prin- 
ciples, is true, as particularly that of immediat objective Revelation, called by 
them the head of the Monster, and that the seed is a substance, which they count 
one of the Q. grand errours. As for that citation of H. More, he wrot it upon 
trust, and was not an eye-witness of these things, and it recurrs upon him and 
them to prove the things true.” 

87 Add. Mss. 23, 216, f. 167. The letter is dated Feb. 26, 1675-6. 

88 Reliquiae Barclaianae, 1870, p. 8. 
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tender to him, as indeed I find still a great love to him in my 
heart.” As it was through Keith that More came to comprehend 
and appreciate the fundamental sincerity of the Quakers, so it was 
through More that Keith was to realize their limitations. As the 
older divine grew in tolerance and increased in understanding, the 
seed which he had sown in the younger grew, and, growing, burst 
the vase that had contained it. Had the association of George 
Keith been with More alone, however, it is doubtful whether the 
next chapter in his story would have occurred in precisely the way 
it did. He might, to be sure, have come in time through More’s 
influence to the Anglican fold; but it is probable that the circum- 
stances of his apostasy from the Society of Friends would not have 
been the same, had it not been for his association with Francis 
Mercury Van Helmont. 


Ill. 


The story of Van Helmont’s coming to England, of his visit to 
More, and of his consequent eight-years’ stay at Ragley Hall in 
Warwickshire as physician to Lady Conway, has been told else- 
where.*® The importance of that English visit of Van Helmont 
in the history of Anglo-German philosophical relationship is still 
to be estimated.“ For the present, we may concern ourselves 
only with the relation between Van Helmont and the English 
Quakers, notably George Keith. 

Whether Van Helmont had come in contact with Quakers and 
Quakerism before he arrived at Ragley need not concern us here. 
Certainly, if he had already been interested in the movement, his 
interest was merely intellectual. Yet his own religious interests 
and tendencies were in no way antipathetic. On the continent he 
had been associated with the leaders and disciples of many of the 
contemporary sects, all of whom laid their chief emphasis in 
religion upon the light within. Mani of his interests had run 
parallel to those of More and of Lady Conway; his vocabulary 
was curiously similar, though the accent was different. He had 
for many years been a ciose and eager student of the mystics and 

89T have suggested the main outlines of this story, as it appears in Van 
Helmont’s unpublished notebook and in other manuscript material, in “ The 
Real Scholar Gipsy” in the Yale Review, n.s. XVIII, December 1929, 347-63. 


49I am suggesting the most important of these relationships in my forth- 
coming work, and also in a paper, “ Leibniz and the Viscountess Conway ”. 
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the neo-Platonists, and his interest in them, as in the cabbalists, 
went even farther than More’s. He had plunjed headlong into 
the occult mystics, into the Hermetic writings, the Pythagoreans, 
the Paracelsans, and the Rosicrucians, with indiscriminate en- 
thusiasm. Thus his background had been so prepared that, when 
a group of Quakers began to hold their meetings in the vicinity 
of Ragley, it was inevitable that they should attract his attention. 
In its essentials, its emphasis upon the light within, its belief in un- 
mediated human communion with the Divine, and the casting-off of 
shackles of convention, Van Helmont’s theology, like More’s, had 
much in common with Quakerism. Unlike More, he was oblivious 
to inconsistencies of dogma, and with his limited command of 
English he was no precisian in terminology, so that much which 
seemed to More irrational in the Friends’ use of terms troubled 
him not at all. Gradually, therefore, he became a regular attend- 
ant at the neighboring Quaker meetings. “ Monsieur Van-hel- 
mont is growne a very religious Churchman ”, wrote Lady Conway 
to More on November 29, 1675, “ hee goes every Sunday to the 
Quakers meetings.” * 

At Ragley, too, Van Helmont came in contact with those Quak- 
ers who more and more frequently stayed at the Hall. Charles 
Lloyd, Robert Barclay, George Fox—these and others were 
familiar and welcome guests, and George Keith stayed there for 
weeks at a time.** Here they were joined by Henry More when- 
ever his duties at Cambridge permitted, and Fox’s journals give 
evidence of more than one debate in which they all joined. In the 
earlier days it was Van Helmont and More against Keith and Fox 
—or whichever of the Quakers happened to be present; but as 
time went on More found himself alone, arrayed against Van 
Helmont as well as the Friends, until at last, as More’s letters 
show, the great foreign chemist too had “altered his garb and 
language ” and gone over to the ever-growing sect. 

The beginning of Van Helmont’s influence upon George Keith’s 

41 The original of this letter, in the hand of Lady Conway’s amanuensis, is 
in the Friends’ Library, London. It has been published by J. J. Green, in the 
Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, VII, pp. 49-55. 

42 The names of the Quakers occur frequently in the Conway Letters. Cf. 


also The Journal of George Fox, 1891, II, 319; The Short Journal and Itinerary 
Journals of George Fox, 1925, pp. 233, 267. 
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opinions we may read in the letter of Lady Conway to More, al- 
ready referred to. She writes: “ G. K. in his letter to Peganius “ 
seemes to be of the Jewes opinion, that there may be many soules 
in man, and that our sensitive soul is really distinct from that en- 
dued with understanding, since his finding them to agree with him 
in his opinion, about the extension of the soul of Christ has been 
an occasion of his so readily adhering to them in this other opin- 
ion.” From this time on, in the letters of both Lady Conway and 
More, we may trace Keith’s growing interest in the various inter- 
pretations which afterwards were to cause dissension among the 
Quakers both in England and in America. With Van Helmont 
he eagerly discussed the problem of the transmigration of souls, 
and from general discussions of the nature of the soul he de- 
veloped his theory of the soul of Christ, which caused such criti- 
cism among the colonial Quakers. We may find, even in the 
letters of this period, the question which the orthodox and the 
Keithian Quakers debated so bitterly—whether it was the body 
born of Mary that ascended into Heaven, or whether there was in 
Christ a distinction between human and divine; and we hear from 
the beginning Keith’s insistence, so much like More’s, that the 
Friends, in their teaching and preaching of the inward Christ, 
were neglecting the outward.** 


43 “ Peganius ” is one of several pseudonyms of Baron Knorr von Rosenroth, 
the editor of the Kabbalah Denudata. He had for many years been engaged in 
the study of ancient and rabbinical Hebrew lore in Amsterdam, where his path 
had crossed Van Helmont’s. At Van Helmont’s departure for England, he en- 
trusted to him letters for More, whose interest in cabbalistic studies was known 
on the continent. More’s letters afford evidence of the assistance he gave von 
Rosenroth not only in the preparation of the Kabbalah Denudata, but in the 
translation of some of von Rosenroth’s other works into English. It is possible 
also that it was through More that von Rosenroth turned his attention to Sir 
Thomas Browne, whose Pseudodoxia Epidemica he translated in 1680. 

#4 Both the early and the modern historians of the movement agree in the 
main upon Keith’s theological positions. All detect in the period of his apostasy 
an oriental influence, some, indeed, mentioning the works of Van Helmont as 
one of the sources for that interest, though it is clear that Van Helmont merely 
augmented an interest which Keith had always had. See for a treatment of the 
matter of his apostasy Rufus Jones, The Quakers in the American Colonies, 
1911, pp. 3609, 445 ff., 4905; The Journal of George Fox, ed Norman Penney, 
1911, II, 455. Cf. also Croese, History, Il, 34-40; Whiting, Memoir, 1715, p. 
232; Sewel, History of the Rise, Increase, and Progress of the Christian People 
Called Quakers, 1833, I, 495-8. 
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Though it was More who first directed Keith’s mind to some 
of the seeming inconsistencies of Quaker dogma, there is no doubt 
that the more striking aspects of Keith’s contentions, which 
startled the orthodox, came rather through Van Helmont,* par- 
ticularly through the influence upon Keith’s imaginative and specu- 
lative mind of the theories of cabbalism with which Van Helmont 
was greatly in sympathy. Henry More, himself a cabbalist, but 
much less extreme in his views,** was quick to detect this source of 
Keith’s changing opinions. “I have perused G. K.’s letters to 
Peganius and myself”, he wrote to Lady Conway on December 
29, 1675,*" “ and that is come to pass which I suspected if he went 
to Ragley, that he would light on those notions of the Cabbalists, 
which would be as sweet and pleasing to him as new milk to any 
Kittin.” He goes on, a few sentences later, to suggest that Keith’s 
extreme theory “about the soul of Christ extended every where 
out of his body through the whole Creation is a haplesse and 
groundlesse conceit”, which More believes is but an attempt “ to 
cover and palliate their views and erroneous Fantasticall expres- 
sions touching Christ within us ... and indeed unbelief of 
Christ without us”. “ You see, Madame ”, he continues, “ whither 
G. K. is drawn to palliate that errour of which I convicted him 
here in my chamber.” Characteristically, More set out to reason 
with Keith, hoping to persuade him of the irrationality of his posi- 
tion. With letters that followed, More evidently enclosed “ An 
Examination or Confutation of G. K.’s opinions touching the ex- 
tension of the soul of Christ, and also a good large letter to him ”,** 
neither of which has survived, though both Keith’s and More’s 
position are clear from the comments of More and Lady Conway. 

In 1675 Keith republished his Immediate Revelation, adding 
“An Appendix containing an Answer to some farther Objec- 

45 The possible influence of Van Helmont upon other Quakers in the colonies 
is implied in a note in Rufus Jones, Quaker in the American Colonies, p. 419, 
where Dr. Jones relates the journey of two Dutchmen to the Delaware settle- 
ments in 1679-80. They criticized the Quakers they found there as “the most 
worldly of men”, and, as evidence, related the finding of a copy of Virgil on 
the table of one, “and also a book of Van Helmont’s ”. 

461 have discussed some phases of More’s cabbalism in “ Milton and the 
Conjectura Cabbalistica”, in the Philological Quarterly, VI (1927), pp. 1-19. 


47 Add. Mss. 23, 216. f. 16s. 
48 Add. Mss. 23, 216, f. 153. 
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tions ”, in which he discussed at length, though with no mention of 
names, the criticisms which More had raised. To this “ Answer” 
More in turn replied, though his reply was not intended for pub- 
lication; and Keith responded with a manuscript entitled Some 
short Observations upon H. M. his remarks upon my Book of 
Immediate Revelation. The manuscript was not published by 
Keith, but some parts of it were included in a book published 
about 1709 by John Whiting, as a result of which Keith issued a 
little pamphlet called An Account how George Keith became oa 
Quaker and a Preacher amongst them. Here the reader may best 
find the early Keith—the Keith who had read and loved More’s 
Mystery of Godliness, the Keith who as yet had not come to 
“consider too curiously ” the terminology and the dogma of the 
Quakers, but who, stirred emotionally, had sought refuge from a 
narrow and biased Presbyterianism in a fervent and passionate 
Quakerism. There are lovely passages in this little book, passages 
marked by depth of feeling, by sincerity and belief, passages as 
sincere and fine as anything George Keith was ever to write. 


IV. 


It is an ironic contrast to turn from these fervent pages to the 
later period of Keith’s religious life. He had left England for 
America in 1684. Lady Conway’s death in 1679 had put an end 
to the Quaker meetings at Ragley. Van Helmont had returned to 
the continent, at that time still a Quaker, still—so far as it was ever 
possible for him—orthodox in his theology. But within a short 
time he too was to revolt from the established dogma of the 
Friends, and to establish a group of Seekers of his own. What 
relation there may have been between his step and that of Keith’s, 
we cannot now determine.*® In 1684 Keith arrived in the colonies, 
throwing himself into the new life with the fervor which had al- 
ways characterized him. Within a short time the heterodoxy of 
his opinions began to attract attention, but for at least five years 
he maintained the position of an orthodox Quaker. In 1689 he 
became headmaster of the Friends’ Public School ; but within a year 

49 It is impossible for me, without certain documents, not at present available, 


to establish as a fact my suspicion that the apostasy of Van Helmont and of 
Keith were part of one general movement. 
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his sermons and discussions had grown so bold that he resigned 
his post. From this time on he was recognized as a radical 
thinker, the very violence of whose opinions constituted their chief 
danger. Indeed, the enmity which Keith incurred was due as much 
to his personality as to his opinions. Impetuosity and vehemence 
marked him always.*° “G. K. is a good honest man, according 
to his measure ”, More had written to Lady Conway," “ but really 
he is lyable to over headstrong Enthusiasme, and has too lubricous 
a reason and luxuriant phancy.” 

In 1692 George Keith was expelled from the Society of Friends. 
Upon his return to England, he preached in Turners-Hall against 
the Quakers, and within the course of the next few years, as Sewel 
remarks,®* “ he took a gown and was ordained to be a preacher. 
After which he sometimes preached with the surplice on, which 
in all probablity he would have abhorred before ever he joined with 
the Quakers; for he had been a member of the Presbyterian kirk 
of Scotland, which always hath been a zealous opposer of the 
episcopal ceremonies.” 

The changes which came about in Keith’s opinions can best be 
appreciated by one who compares the earlier /mmediate Revela- 
tion and Keith’s little Account with the later books in which he 
announced his conversion to the Church of England.** Here may 
be detected the influence of Van Helmont’s cabbalism in Keith’s 
attitude toward the Quaker doctrine; but here may be seen even 
more clearly the effect of More’s metaphysical criticism of Keith’s 
definitions and distinctions. As More’s emphasis upon the in- 

50 The comment of an unknown correspondent to George Fox in 1674 is 
entirely characteristic (The Journal of George Fox, 1911, p. 306). “ The 6™ 
day . . . att Wheeler street, The Truth did Tryumph over itts adversaries, 
onely Goe. Keith reasoning scholastically . . . in matters deep and weighty, yett 
his scotch tone, and manner of delivery was not soe takeing to ye multitude.” 

51 Add. Mss. 23, 216, f. 165. 

52 Sewel, History, p. 498. 

53 A list of Keith’s various pamphlets on the subject, together with a biblio- 
graphy of the Keithian controversy, may be found in Joseph Smith’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 1867, 11, 32-50. One of the most interesting of 
these is a little tract called Mr. George Keith's Reasons for Renouncing Quak- 
erism and Entering into Communion with the Church of England, London, 1700. 
Keith denied the authorship of this volume in his Plain Discovery of Many 
Gross Falshoods, etc., 1701, p. 5. Whether he was actually the author or not, 


the position suggested here is entirely consistent with his point of view in the 
other works, as he himself realized. 
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terpretation of such terms as Reason and the light within is clear 
in Keith’s later charges against William Penn’s inconsistency in 
the use of such terms,** so More’s arguments are to be found on 
every page of Keith’s renunciation: in his accusing the Quakers, 
as More so often had done, of following the “ Blasphemous, 
Enthusiastick Delusion and Waking Dreams of james Naylour ” ; 
in his criticism of the lack of fundamental principles in Quaker- 
ism; in his objection to their “extolling themselves as the only 
people of God, discoverers of Truth”; in his insistence upon their 
fundamental “ contradictions ”. Most of all, Keith’s defence of 
the Church of England reads like a page from More’s Grand 
Mystery of Godliness. He declares, as had More all his life, his 
belief that “in Purity of Doctrine and Discipline she comes near- 
est to the Pattern of Primitive Christianity ” ; ** he emphasizes the 
essential unity of the Church ;* its agreement with Reason," and 
with “the Notions we have of God’s infinite Goodness and Wis- 
“to use no Craft or 
Equivocation, but to be sincere in all our Actions and Professions, 
to live in Kindness, Civility, and under the firmest obligations to 
a true and lasting Friendship ”.** 

Henry More had been dead for many years when George Keith 
wrote these words ; even Van Helmont, who had outlived his gen- 
eration by two decades, lay in his nameless grave. In how far 
Keith’s conversion to the Church of England was the final triumph 
of that point of view which More labored so long to give him, no 
one can say, for unfortunately manuscript records for these years 
are lacking. But from the letters and documents which we now 
possess, there emerges with some certainty the story of the rela- 
tionship between the Quakers and the Cambridge Platonists in the 
earlier years. In the meeting of Henry More and George Keith 
at Cambridge and at Ragley lay the beginning of one of the im- 


dom ”’; finally, its simple and sincere ethics 


portant chapters in the history of seventeenth-century religion. 
MARJORIE NICOLSON. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 


54See The Deism of William Penn and his Brethren, Destructive of the 
Christian Religion, London, 1699, particularly pp. 15, 18, 20, 21, 23, 28. 

55 Ibid., p. 33. 

56 Jbid., p. 34. 

57 [bid., p. 35. 

58 Jbid., p. 38. 











SPINOZA ON GOD (1). 


7 Definitions of Substance, Attribute, and Mode.—Spinoza’s 

doctrine on God has engaged the attention of a long and dis- 
tinguished line of commentators; and all possible varieties of in- 
terpretation, so it would seem, have at one time or another been 
advanced. Disagreement is not a new thing in philosophy, but 
it does assume a stranger aspect than usual when it is over a text 
like the Ethics—demonstrated ordine geometrico. It would be 
folly to expect that all disagreement will ever be overcome even 
on so restricted a phase of Spinoza’s system as his doctrine on 
God. But after allowances are made for the possible legitimate 
divergences of reading and interpretation, it does seem that the 
geometrical order of demonstration should furnish the ground for 
agreement on, at any rate, some of the elementary parts of the 
doctrine. Having in mind this ultimate hope of reaching some 
agreement, this study approaches the task of interpretation by 
analyzing the formal logical structure of Spinoza’s argument as 
that structure is exhibited in the geometrical order of demonstra- 
tion. It is impossible, of course, to avoid all discussion of inter- 
pretation of content even in a purely formal analysis, but such 
discussion will here be reduced to a minimum. 

Spinoza chose the geometrical order of demonstration because it 
is the perfect embodiment of his logic of procedure. Following 
Descartes, he believed in the logic of starting with simple ideas 
which can be clearly and distinctly understood, and then, by means 
of these simple ideas, building up, by carefully graduated and 
easily verifiable steps, the complex ideas which constitute the 
whole structure of philosophical knowledge. The complex ideas 
so obtained and carefully buttressed will be as clear and distinct 
and as readily intelligible (or as nearly so) as the simple ideas out 
of which they are constructed. The geometrical order of dem- 
onstration is beautifully adapted to this type of procedure because 
it plainly exhibits in its literary form the interdependence of ideas, 
the internal logical articulation of the system of propositions. 
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The definitions and axioms constitute the simple ideas on which 
the system is based; they describe, in other words, the limits of 
the subject-matter. And all propositions within the range of the 
subject-matter they define are demonstrated by their means either 
directly or indirectly. The type of proof or demonstration em- 
ployed is in essence analytical. In the case of a simple proposi- 
tion, the demonstration consists in showing that it is implied by 
the elements which have been posited as definitions or axioms. 
The demonstration of a complex proposition differs from this only 
in the respect that the given complex proposition is shown to be the 
logical conclusion not only of definitions and axioms but of other 
propositions already demonstrated. Since simple propositions 
which serve as analytical premisses for complex propositions have 
been demonstrated by or analyzed into definitions and axioms, all 
propositions are ultimately demonstrable by, or analyzable into, the 
definitions and axioms. 

Analytical demonstrations of the kind Spinoza uses throughout 
the Ethics are chiefly of the nature of logical verifications. The 
demonstrations verify the right of each of the propositions to form 
part of the system of ideas delimited by the definitions and axioms. 
The demonstrations verify, that is, the internal logical consistency 
of the system. But they hardly do anything more. They do not 
add to the meaning of the propositions, and they clarify them— 
with rare exceptions—only to the extent that they show their 
systemic interrelationships. That this sort of clarification is very 
meagre students of Spinoza have long justly complained. Spinoza 
too must have recognised the largely uninstructive character of his 
demonstrative syllogisms, for he very often goes through them 
quite perfunctorily. 

It is not at all fortuitous that Spinoza’s propositions analytically 
imply the definitions and axioms. The definitions and axioms 
have a certain function to perform and they have been designed 
to perform that function. Although the definitions and axioms 
come first in the order of presentation, in the order. of discovery 
they come, theoretically, last. Good fortune may discover the 
final definitions very early in the enquiry, but only after all the 
propositions of the system have been formulated can it be defini- 
tively determined whether or not a given idea is one that must be 
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formally defined and made part of the foundations of the system. 
The necessity and adequacy of a fundamental definition is de- 
termined in a formal system when it is established that by means 
of that definition all can be demonstrated which the subject-matter 
requires should be demonstrated by it. We have no record of the 
labor that went into the Ethics, but the Short Treatise makes it 
quite evident to us that Spinoza was far from knowing at the start 
just what his set of definitions and axioms had to be. 

The definitions and axioms are not a magical dialectical device 
out of which Spinoza by logical legerdemain makes his proposi- 
tions emerge. From the definitions and axioms to the First Part 
of the Ethics he does not educe the propositions of the book. 
As well might one believe that the Pythagorean theorem was 
educed from the definitions of line and angle. The definitions and 
axioms to the First Part are the ultimate constitutive elements 
into which Spinoza found he could logically resolve his subject- 
matter; and which therefore were the necessary and sufficient 
means for the analytical demonstration of his system of meta- 
physics. The definitions and axioms are crystallized out of the 
propositions, rather than the propositions extracted from the defi- 
nitions and axioms. However, in giving our analysis, we shall 
follow the order of presentation in the Ethics—considering first 
Spinoza’s definitions and axioms, and then the propositions for 
which they have been designed. We have found, by experimen- 
tation, that any other procedure involves, in writing, too much 
appearance of artificiality and far too much repetition. 


In the definitions and axioms of the First Part of the Ethics 
are to be found all the terms and ideas Spinoza needs for the 
demonstration of his metaphysical propositions. As we are not 
concerned here with his entire metaphysical system, but only with 
the logical development of his doctrine on God, it is to our purpose 
to restrict our examination mainly to his definitions of substance, 
mode, attribute and God; and to his first two axioms. The four 
definitions enumerated constitute, as Pollock long ago pointed out, 
the complete foundations of the Spinozistic system. 

Spinoza fundamentally divides all things into the uncreated and 
the created ; the uncaused and the caused. In the Ethics he states 
this division to be axiomatic: “ Everything which is, is either in 
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itself or in another ” ;* but in one of his letters he briefly presents 
the arguments which justify this classification or division. “ The 
more recent Peripatetics ”, he writes to Meyer, “ as I at least think, 
misunderstood the argument of the Ancients by which they strove 
to prove the existence of God. For, as I find it in the works of 
a certain Jew, named Rab Chasdai, it reads as follows. If there 
is an infinite regression of causes, then all things which exist will 
be things that have been caused. But it cannot pertain to anything 
that has been caused that it should necessarily exist in virtue of its 
own nature. Therefore there is in Nature nothing to whose 
essence it pertains that it should exist necessarily. But this is 
absurd; and therefore also that. Therefore the force of the 
argument lies not in the idea that it is impossible for the Infinite 
actually to exist, or that a regression of causes to infinity is im- 
possible, but only in the impossibility of supposing that things 
which do not exist necessarily in virtue of their own nature, are 
not determined to existence by something which does exist nec- 
essarily in virtue of its own nature, and which is a Cause, not an 
Effect.” ? 

What is true of things in the order of existence is correspond- 
ingly true of ideas in the order of knowledge; those things which 
are in other things must be conceived through those other things 
in which they are ; and those things which are in themselves must 
be conceived through themselves. As Spinoza again axiomatically 
puts it: “ That which cannot be conceived through another must 
be conceived through itself ”.* 

The division of all things into the uncaused and the caused, and 
of all ideas of things into those that can be conceived through 
themselves and those that need the ideas of other things through 
which alone they can be conceived, gives Spinoza his two basic 
metaphysical entities, namely, substance and mode. The terms 
substance and mode, which designate the two primary classes into 
which all things can be divided, are defined in strict accordance 
with what is laid down in the first two axioms. By substance he 
understands: “ That which is in itself and is conceived through 

1 Ethics, I, Ax. 1. White’s translation. 


2 Letter XII; A. Wolf’s translation. 
3 Ethics, I, Ax. 2. 
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itself ; in other words, that the conception of which does not need 
the conception of another thing from which it must be formed.” ¢ 
And by mode he understands “ the modifications of substance, or 
that which is in another thing through which also it is conceived ”.* 
The definition of mode in terms of substance follows clearly from 
the argument quoted above, since that which is in another (in alio) 
must be in that which is in itself (in se) ; hence mode must be in 
substance. 

Mr. Joachim has stated that “ the antithesis of substance and its 
states or modifications is a more precise formulation of the popu- 
lar antithesis of thing and properties”.* This view is seriously 
wrong. The popular antithesis of thing and properties is the anti- 
thesis of subject and predicate, particular and universal. But sub- 
stance and mode are both particulars ; they are related as whole to 
part, as infinite particular to finite particular. Spinoza speaks of 
a finite body (mode) being a part of infinite body (substance) ; 
he speaks of a finite idea being part of the infinite idea ;—of the 
finite human mind being part of the infinite divine mind.” A 
mode is not a predicate of substance; it is, to use Martineau’s 
term, a “ sample ” of substance. 

Spinoza has defined substance and mode in such a way that 
there can be no question that they exist; they have, by definition, 
a secure and indisputable reality. But just what specific particu- 
lars are substances and modes cannot be determined merely by an 
examination of the definitions. What particulars will as a matter 
of fact answer to the descriptions is something that must be dis- 
covered independently of the definitions. This is especially clear 
in the case of mode; there is more than one class of things that 
fulfil the requirements of the definition. 

Mode denotes finite particular existents. This is its most im- 
portant meaning ; but it is used by Spinoza to designate more than 
that. It is characteristic of his terminology that terms have vari- 
ous ranges of application. Any kind of existent whatsoever that 
is dependent upon another without which it can neither be nor be 
conceived is by definition necessarily a mode. Thus motion, for 

4 Ethics, I, Def. 3. 

5 Ethics, I, Def. 5. 


6 Joachim: A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, p. 15. 
7 See especially Letter XXXII. 
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example, is, and is conceived, through something else. Apart from 
the necessity for there being something which moves, motion in- 
volves transition from one position to another; i.e., it involves the 
existence of extension. Without extension it can neither be nor be 
conceived. Hence it is a mode of extension. When it is consid- 
ered absolutely, that is, when motion of infinite body or corporeal 
substance is considered, then it is infinite and must be an infinite 
mode; when the motion of any particular finite body is considered, 
then it must be a finite mode. Thus by logical development of the 
definition of mode, Spinoza arrives at the distinction between 
finite and infinite modes. The secondary relation of a finite mode 
of motion to the infinite mode of motion is identical with the rela- 
tion of a finite body to infinite body; it is the relation of part-whole. 
What is true of modes of extension is similarly true of modes of 
thought ; within thought too Spinoza distinguishes between finite 
modes and infinite modes. 


With the definitions of substance and mode it would seem that 
Spinoza has defined the two terms which denote the two funda- 
mental metaphysical existents which divide the universe between 
them. For all existents must belong either to the class of inde- 
pendent existents (im se) or to that of dependent existents (in 
alio) ; and whatever is known must be known either through itself 
or through something else. By virtue of the basal axioms there is 
no possibility of there being any other type of fundamental meta- 
physical existent ; and therefore also no possibility of there being 
any other fundamental category of ideas. If we need further 
evidence in support of this conclusion we have Spinoza’s own un- 
ambiguous statement, which he repeats on every appropriate oc- 
casion, that “in nature there is nothing but substances and their 
modes ”.* And yet, besides the definitions of substance and mode, 
he has definitions of attribute and God. How can these additional 
definitions be accounted for? 

Let us first consider his definition of attribute. An attribute 
must, by force of axiom, be either in itself or in another; and the 
idea of attribute must, again by force of axiom, be conceived either 
through itself or through the idea of something else. If attribute 


8 Ethics, I, Props. 4, 6, 15, 28. 
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is in itself and is conceived through itself then it is, by definition, 
substance ; if it is in another, and is conceived through that other, 
then, by definition, it is mode. When we examine Spinoza’s defi- 
nition of attribute we find indeed that he does not tell us whether 
it is in itself or in another; or whether it is conceived through 
itself or through the idea of something else. What we do find 
is that in this definition he is really talking about the nature, 
not of a new metaphysical entity (different from substance and 
mode), but of substance, which has already been defined. By at- 
tribute he understands “ that which the intellect perceives of sub- 
stance as constituting its essence”.® This definition, it is quite 
clear, does not define a third type of metaphysical existent ; it re- 
defines the essence of substance from the point of view of the in- 
tellect perceiving it. 

The essence of a thing is the innermost nature of that thing, its 
inalienable core of being; it is that which makes a thing what it 
is, marking it off from all other things, and from which all of its 
properties necessarily flow. The essence of a thing is “ that 
which being given the thing is necessarily given, and which being 
taken away, the thing is taken away; or, that without which the 
thing, and vice versa, which without the thing, can neither be 
nor be conceived ”.*° Consequently, if the intellect perceives truly, 
Spinoza must mean by attribute the innermost nature of sub- 
stance, that which makes substance what it is, without which 
it could neither be nor be conceived. For if the essence of a 
thing can no more be or be conceived without the thing than the 
thing can either be or be conceived without its essence, then sub- 
stance without attribute, or attribute without substance, can neither 
be nor be conceived, Or, if the essence of a thing is that which 
when given the thing is given, and which when taken away the 
thing is taken away, then when attribute is given substance is 
given, and when attribute is taken away substance is taken away. 
The difference between attribute and substance, if the intellect 
perceives truly, can therefore be only a difference of connotation ; 
denotatively the two terms must be equivalent. 

That the intellect, according to Spinoza, does truly perceive the 


® Ethics, I, Def. 4. 
10 Ethics, II, Def. 2. 
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nature of attribute—and that therefore attribute is what substance 
most inalienably is—can be demonstrated more geometrico with- 
out any lengthy examination of his theory of knowledge. This 
form of demonstration is both appropriate to and sufficient for 
our purposes here. 

The object of the intellect, whether finite or infinite, is, Spinoza 
says “ to comprehend the attributes of God and the modes of God 
and nothing else”.** Infinite intellect, or the idea which con- 
stitutes God’s mind, is the “ idea of His essence and of all things 
which necessarily follow from His essence ”,* that is, it is the 
idea of the “ infinite things in infinite ways ”** which necessarily 
follow from the divine Nature. Of these infinite things, attributes 
are those things which are, as Spinoza puts it, equally in a part 
and in the whole; the attribute of extension, for example, is 
equally expressed in its infinite and eternal essence in a single 
finite body and in infinite body, since “individual things are 
nothing but modes of God’s attributes, expressing those attributes 
in a certain and determinate manner”.** Now “those things 
which are common to everything, and are equally in the part and 
the whole, can only be adequately conceived.” ** And an idea 
which is necessarily adequate is also necessarily true ; ** therefore, 
the intellect can only truly perceive the nature of attribute. 

It would not do to rest the case for the denotative equivalence 
of the two terms attribute and substance upon this one argument 
alone, even though there is no reason for minimizing its strength. 
There are other considerations that force us to the same conclu- 
sion. The cumulative power of the several arguments—each one 
independent of the other—we may justly take, I believe, to be 
decisive. 

When we read the Ethics by itself, we have to arrive at the de- 
notative equivalence of attribute and substance by a process of in- 
ference. The fact that these conceptions are separately defined and 
the definitions separately numbered has been a great obstacle in the 

11 Ethics, I, Prop. 30. 

12 Ethics, 11, Prop. 3. 

18 Ethics, 1, Prop. 16. 

14 Ethics, I, Prop. 25, corol. 


165 Ethics, II, Prop. 38. 
16 Ethics, II, Prop. 34. 
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way of understanding Spinoza’s real intention. Fortunately, there 
is a passage in one of his letters that makes plain to us that at one 
time, in the composition of the Ethics, he included his definition 
of attribute in his definition of substance, explicitly stating that 
the two terms had equivalent meaning. Writing to Simon de 
Vries, he says: “ But I do not yet see what this has to do with the 
understanding of the third definition. . . . For the definition as 
I gave it you, unless I am mistaken, reads as follows: By sub- 
stance I mean that which is in itself and is conceived through it- 
self, that is, whose conception does not involve the conception of 
some other thing. I mean the same by attribute, except that it is 
called attribute with respect to the intellect which attributes such 
and such a nature to substance. This definition, I say, explains 
clearly enough what I wish you to understand by substance or 
attribute. You however wish me to explain by means of an ex- 
ample, which it is very easy to do, how one and the same thing 
can be called by two names. But, not to seem niggardly, I will 
supply two examples. First I say that by the name of Israel I 
mean the third Patriarch; I also mean the same Patriarch by the 
name Jacob, since the name Jacob was given to him because he had 
seized his brother’s heel. Secondly, by plane I mean that which 
reflects all the rays of light without change; I mean the same by 
white, except that it is called white in relation to a man who is 
looking at the plane (surface).” *" 

This letter, taken by itself, does not, of course, prove anything 
more than that at the time of writing to de Vries Spinoza held the 
views he there expresses. This is what Mr. Joachim contends. 
He maintains that by the time Spinoza perfected the Ethics, he 
had changed his views on the relation of attribute to substance. 
According to Mr. Joachim—who may be taken as representative 
of a whole school of interpreters—the identification of substance 
and attribute is characteristic of Spinoza only while he was a fol- 
lower of the Cartesian philosophy; only then did he speak in- 
differently of extended substance and the attribute of extension, 
of thinking substance and the attribute of thought; when he 
fully developed his own metaphysics, so the argument runs, he 
distinguished rigorously between the two. The force of Mr. 


17 Letter IX, A. Wolf's translation; italics mine. 
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Joachim’s contention is somewhat weakened by his admission that 
“traces of the older inaccurate terminology ” survive not only in 
the letters but also in the scholium to Proposition 15 of the First 
Part. It must be granted, of course, that if there were to be 
found in the Ethics only the one reference to the “ older inaccurate 
terminology ” this interpretation would not be seriously invali- 
dated, for it is quite easy to understand how Spinoza could lapse 
once into an antiquated and inexact form of expression, especially 
in a scholium where the writing is controversial. But when we 
examine the text of the Ethics very closely, we find that the 
“older inaccurate terminology” does not survive only in the 
controversial scholium referred to; it survives throughout the 
propositions and demonstrations of the metaphysical portions of 
the Ethics, that is, throughout Spinoza’s whole constructive argu- 
ment. This being the case, as will be shown in detail below, there 
is of course nothing for us to do but to accept the denotative 
equivalence of the two terms. And when we do so, we are not 
faced with the impossibility of reading the text in a straight- 
forward and intelligible manner; indeed it is they who seek in 
one way or another to distinguish radically between substance and 
attribute who find themselves in this unhappy predicament. The 
interpretation here advanced makes possible a consistent reading 
of the Ethics, a reading that does not require us, as so many other 
readings do, to render some propositions in a strict, and some in a 
loose fashion. And at no point are we forced to condemn the 
logicality of the sequence of the propositions, but are enabled to 
see in them a rigid continuity and development of thought. 

(a) There is one place in the Ethics where the author states, 
almost as plainly as he does in his letter to de Vries, that by sub- 
stance and attribute he means the same thing: “ There is nothing 
therefore outside the intellect by which a number of things can 
be distinguished one from another, but substances or (which ts 
the same thing by Def. 4) their attributes and affections.” ** 

(b) Spinoza does not, in his definition of attribute, tell us 
whether attribute is in itself or in another; whether. it must be 
conceived through itself or through the idea of something else. 
If attribute is a distinct metaphysical entity he should have done 


18 Ethics, I, Prop. 4, dem.; italics mine. 
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this, because it is by these characteristics that metaphysical en- 
tities, according to his axioms, are alone distinguished. Instead 
of defining attribute in the manner in which he defined sub- 
stance and mode, he proves that attribute is in itself and is con- 
ceived through itself; and he proves this by means of the defini- 
tion of attribute, which asserts that it is the essence of sub- 
stance and therefore what is true of substance must be true of 
it. This is clear beyond any misconception in the demonstra- 
tion of Ethics, I, Prop. 10. The proposition to be proved is 
that “each attribute of a substance must be conceived through 
itself”; the proof is as follows: “for an attribute is that which 
the intellect perceives of substance as constituting its essence 
(Def. 4) and therefore (Def. 3) it must be conceived through 
itself.” 

Furthermore, in the scholium to the same Proposition, Spinoza 
draws the consequence that necessarily follows from the fact that 
each attribute must be conceived through itself, namely, that each 
attribute is causally independent of every other “nor could one 
be produced by another”. Now it is characteristic of all modes, 
infinite and finite, that one mode can produce another;** it is 
characteristic only of substance that “one substance cannot pro- 
duce another substance ” *°—so that in this vital respect there is 
again complete identity between attribute and substance. It can- 
not be argued against this conclusion that although one attribute 
cannot produce another, and although modes could not produce 
attributes, still substance produces attribute. If this argument 
were valid attributes would have to be conceived through sub- 
stance, not through themselves, because “the knowledge of an 
effect depends upon and involves the knowledge of the cause ”.** 
But since attributes are demonstrated to be conceived through 
themselves, they must also be in themselves. Spinoza does not 
state in so many words that attributes are in themselves (im se), 
but, apart from the arguments for this conclusion just presented, 
we have the propositions in which he proves that attributes in- 
volve necessary existence, or are eternal. And, by definition, that 

19 Ethics, I, Props. 23, 28. 


20 Ethics, I, Prop. 6. 
21 Ethics, I, Ax. 4. 
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whose nature involves necessary existence ** is a causa sui, that 
is, it is in itself. His demonstration of the eternity of attributes 
is worth citing because it reveals once more in how matter-of-fact 
fashion he takes it that what is true of substance is also true of 
attribute. “ By the attributes of God is to be understood that 
which (Def. 4) expresses the essence of the divine substance, 
that is to say, that which pertains to substance. It is this, I say, 
which the attributes themselves must involve. But eternity per- 
tains to the nature of substance (Prop. 7). Therefore each of 
the attributes must involve eternity, and therefore all are eter- 
nal.” ** There is no special purpose served in citing many ex- 
amples ; almost the whole First Part could be cited to prove the 
contention that Spinoza constantly uses the definition of substance 
as a means for proving propositions about the nature of attribute. 
I will cite however one more case, the demonstration of the 
second proposition. This proposition reads: “ Two substances 
whose attributes are different have nothing in common ” ; the dem- 
onstration reads as follows: “ This is evident from Def. 3. For 
each substance must be in itself and must be conceived through 
itself, that is to say, the conception of one does not involve the 
conception of the other.” Unless substance and attribute denote 
one and the same thing, the demonstration of the proposition 
would not only be invalid ; it would be totally irrelevant. Because 
if attributes are not in themselves and conceived through them- 
selves, it does not follow that two substances whose attributes are 
different have nothing in common. The validity of the demonstra- 
tion depends upon the nature of attribute, at least as much as upon 
the nature of substance. Yet in the demonstration the definition 
of attribute is not even referred to. What Spinoza does is to 
prove something about attribute by exclusively using the defi- 
nition of substance. This he can validly do only if he considers 
the two to be denotatively equivalent, only if he considers attribute 
really to be the essence of substance. 

(c) Spinoza tells us in his definition of attribute what relation 
it bears to substance; but he does not tell us what relation 
it bears to mode; nor does he, in his definition of mode, tell 


22 Ethics, I, Def. 1. 
23 Ethics, I, Prop. 19 dem. 
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us what relation mode bears to attribute. If attribute were a 
metaphysical entity distinct from substance he could not be guilty 
of such a far-reaching omission—at least not with impunity. 
When we reach the corollary to I, 25, however, we discover that 
Spinoza there states that modes bear precisely the same relation- 
ship to attribute that they have been defined to bear to substance. 
This corollary reads: “ Individual things are nothing but affections 
or modes of God’s attributes. This is evident from Prop. 15 and 
Def. 5.” Definition 5 contains no reference to attribute, but de- 
fines mode solely as affection or modification of substance; and 
when we examine the demonstration of Proposition 15 we find 
that there too nothing whatever is said of the relation of mode to 
attribute ; in fact nothing whatever is said about attributes in that 
proposition. The only thing discoverable there that bears upon 
the issue is a reference to Definition 5. Actually, therefore, 
Spinoza establishes that modes are affections of attribute by means 
of the definition of mode alone. He could validly do this only if 
by attribute and substance he means denotatively the same thing ; 
then whatever applies to the one necessarily applies also to the 
other. And that he does take this stand we have no room to doubt. 
In subsequent propositions of the Ethics we find that he speaks of 
modes as being indifferently modifications of attribute or modifica- 
tions of substance. 

To summarize the results we have reached so far concerning the 
nature of attribute. Attribute is the real essence of substance, 
that which substance is in its innermost being. For this reason 
Spinoza can justly use the definition of substance to demonstrate 
propositions about attribute. If substance and attribute were any- 
thing other than the same thing, this procedure would violate the 
most elementary rules of logic, and the whole argument of the 
Ethics would be vitiated, since the later propositions depend upon 
the earlier ones. Also, we have discovered that attribute is stated 
and proved to have precisely the same basic characteristics as 
substance: attribute is in itself and is conceived through itself ; 
it is causa sui; and it bears the relation to mode which the defini- 
tion of mode ascribes to substance. If these arguments still do not 
prove the denotative equivalence of attribute and substance, then 
the principle of the identity of indiscernibles, which Spinoza es- 
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tablishes in I, 5, could be invoked, as proving on the ground of a 
general principle that two things which differ from one another in 
no essential respect are essentially one and the same thing. How- 
ever, our conclusion will receive its final test and confirmation in 
Part II, where we analyze particularly the first fifteen prop- 
ositions of the Ethics, for it is in these propositions that Spinoza 
presents ‘the chief features of his doctrine of God. 

It is not at all a strange thing that Spinoza should use two terms 
to denote the same thing. It is a well-established practice of his. 
Besides substance and attribute, we have such pairs of terms as 
God and Nature, Perfection and Reality, Virtue and Power. 
The only peculiarity of the extra term attribute is that it is sepa- 
rately defined and numbered. In the other cases cited this proce- 
dure is not followed; the terms are plainly stated to be equivalent ; 
and, in the instances of Perfection and Reality, Virtue and Power, 
these pairs of terms are included within the same definition. At 
one time, as we have seen, the same was true of attribute and sub- 
stance ; they too were included in one definition. The question 
arises, therefore, what made Spinoza make an exception in the case 
of attribute. Why did he not leave it as a part of the definition of 
substance? Why, in the completed form of the Ethics, did he 
find it necessary to have two definitions when only one would 
seem to be needed ? 

The answer to these questions cannot be found, as we have seen, 
in any change in doctrine concerning the nature of attribute that 
took place between the time of the letter to de Vries and the com- 
pletion of the Ethics. All attempts to find the answer in such 
supposed change have resulted in the conclusion that there is 
a fundamental contradiction, of one sort or another, in Spinoza’s 
metaphysical system; and what is even more revealing, that the 
propositions of the First Part of the Ethics are formally defective, 
abounding in lacunz, repetitions and inconsistencies. There is, 
of course, no a priori reason why a philosopher should not harbor 
in his system fundamental contradictions; philosophers have all 
too frequently been guilty of doing just that. But an interpreta- 
tion that would convict a philosopher of serious elementary formal 
deficiencies in the presentation of his basic propositions, proposi- 
tions that are formulated in the rigorous fashion of the geometrical 
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order of demonstration,—such interpretation has at least the pre- 
sumption against it, and ought not to be accepted unless absolutely 
no other solution is possible. 

When we turn to inquire into the requirements of the logical 
form of the geometrical order of demonstration, instead of into 
the philosophical content of the system, we are able to find an 
answer which satisfies the questions that force themselves upon 
us, and satisfies them without compelling us to accuse Spinoza of 
elementary confusion and contradiction, without invalidating his 
powers of logical and systematic thought. 

The separate definition of attribute is evidence of the technical 
perfection, in the Ethics, of the geometrical order of demonstra- 
tion. One can appreciate Spinoza’s technical development in this 
respect when one studies comparatively Appendix I to the Short 
Treatise and the Ethics. The difference between the two is amaz- 
ing. In the Short Treatise Spinoza is struggling very confusedly 
with definitions and axioms and propositions, unable very clearly 
or effectively to distinguish between them. In the Ethics he 
shows himself to be a master of his method, to have thought it 
through, and to have developed the ability of applying it to phi- 
losophy. 

The geometrical order of demonstration that Spinoza uses is 
obviously modelled on Euclid. We must therefore turn to Euclid 
to get a clue to the answer we seek. In Euclid we discover a 
characteristic type of theorem, and a characteristic method of 
demonstrating it. The theorem is that two triangles equal in 
given respects are equal in another respect or in all respects. If 
the triangles are equal in all respects—to consider only one case of 
this type of problem, since what applies to it applies mutatis 
mutandis to all similar cases—if the triangles are equal in all re- 
spects they are not two different triangles but one and the same 
triangle. We may feel sure that Euclid knew that the triangles 
which were preliminarily given to be equal in only certain respects 
were, from the start, actually equal in all respects. Nonetheless 
it is necessary for him to ignore this, and to start with two tri- 
angles, because otherwise his formal geometrical demonstration 
would be impossible. He was, I maintain, guided by the example of 
Euclid in defining attribute separately. By doing this he really 
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had two definitions of substance, one stating what it is in the 
order of existence, and the other what it is in the order of know- 
ledge. And having these two definitions he could, like Euclid, 
proceed more geometrico to demonstrate what he wished about the 
nature of substance. For, in the order of nature, there are, be- 
sides substance, only modes. But the definition of mode can only 
serve to demonstrate what relation modes bear to substance and 
vice versa; by its means nothing can be demonstrated of the 
nature of substance as it is in itself. And to demonstrate what 
substance is in itself is the object of Propositions 2 te 20 of the 
First Part. It was therefore necessary for Spinoza to have an- 
other definition that would be equal to the definition of substance, 
and yet be sufficiently different in form to allow him to consider 
substance in different ways, to make analyses and comparisons, and 
to demonstrate his results in the manner of the geometer. The 
definition of attribute allows for just this. It is formally inde- 
pendent of the definition of substance and hence there is no formal 
begging of the question when it is employed. It defines the es- 
sence of substance and hence enables him to treat of substance. 
The two definitions can be used, in a sense, interchangeably ; that 
is, as we have seen, the definition of attribute can be used to 
demonstrate propositions about the nature of substance, and the 
definition of substance to demonstrate propositions about the 
nature of attribute. 

The necessity Spinoza was under of having a separate definition 
of the essence of substance, in order to be able to demonstrate in 
the geometrical order propositions about the nature of substance, 
can be illustrated by two of the fundamental propositions in the 
Ethics. The Second Proposition is to prove that “ two substances 
having different attributes have nothing in common with one 
another ”. Without a separate definition of attribute this proposi- 
tion could hardly be even significantly stated, let alone geometri- 
cally proved. Spinoza would have been forced to say, without 
a separate definition of attribute, that “two substances (or what 
is the same thing, two attributes) which are different have nothing 
in common”. This statement is not very significant; it is an 
obvious tautology; there would be nothing to demonstrate geo- 
metrically and it could not be so demonstrated. The same is true 
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of the Fifth Proposition, that “in nature there cannot be two or 
more substances of the same nature or attribute”. This proposi- 
tion without a separate definition of attribute would have to be 
formulated something like this: “there cannot exist in nature 
two or more substances (or what is the same thing, two or more 
attributes) which are the same.” This proposition does, it is 
true, make sense; but, what is equally true, it does not admit of 
formal geometrical demonstration. In a system geometrically 
demonstrated it would have to stand as a dogmatic statement. 
Even if Spinoza did not require a separate definition for any 
other propositions, it would be quite sufficient that these proposi- 
tions need for their geometrical demonstration a separate definition 
of attribute, to make such separate definition imperative. For un- 
less these two propositions can be geometrically demonstrated, the 
remaining essential propositions of the First Part cannot be geo- 
metrically demonstrated, since—to trace the interdependence of 
the first fifteen propositions—I, 6, depends upon I, 5, and I, 2; 
I, 7, upon I, 6; I, 8, upon I, 7, and I, 5; I, 11, upon I, 7; I, 12, 
upon I, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 8; 1, 13, upon I, 5, and I, 11; I, 14, upon 
upon I, 5, and I, 11; I, 15, upon I, 14. All fifteen propositions 
would be incapable of being geometrically demonstrated ; which 
simply means that the First Part could not be so demonstrated, 
since—to trace the interdependence of the propositions subsequent 
to I, 15—I, 17, depends upon I, 15; I, 18, upon I, 14, and I, 15; 
I, 19, upon I, 7, and I, 11; I, 20, upon I, 19; I, 21, and I, 22, upon 
I, 11, and I, 20; I, 23, upon I, 15, I, 19, and I, 21; I, 25, upon 
I, 15; I, 26, upon I, 16, and I, 25; 1, 28, upon I, 21, 22, 24, 25, 
and 26; I, 29, upon I, 11, 15, 16, 21, 24, 26, and 27; I, 30, upon 
I, 14, and I, 15; I, 31, upon I, 15, and I, 29; I, 32, upon I, 23, and 
28 ; I, 33, upon I, 11, 14, 16, 29; I, 34, upon I, 11, and I, 16; I, 35, 
upon I, 34; I, 36, upon I, 16, 25, and 34. And if the First Part 
could not be geometrically demonstrated, the whole of the Ethics 
would have to be cast into another form, since the succeeding 
Parts are dependent to greater or lesser extent upon the First 


Part. 
(To be concluded.) 
JosepH RATNER. 
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DISCUSSION. 


CONTRADICTION AND ERROR. 


HE phenomena of error and illusion constitute a problem for 

epistemological monism with its claim that what is known is reality 
itself and not any ‘idea’ or copy thereof. For if in knowledge the 
thing known is itself present there could obviously be no discrepancy 
between knowledge and its object and therefore—so it would seem— 
no error. And yet we do experience what we call error. A very 
ingenious attempt to resolve this dilemma is that of the new realists. 
I shall take as typical the view advocated by Mr. E. B. Holt.1_ “ Errors 
in the realm of consciousness are discovered”, Mr. Holt tells us, 
“ chiefly in two places—in one’s own past knowledge and in the past 
or present knowledge of other persons ” when one’s present knowledge 
surmounts and corrects the other’s. But in order “that the more in- 
clusive experience shall correct the more limited it must contain some- 
thing incompatible therewith, must in some respects contradict and 
nullify it.”* Contradiction, however, does not owe its being to its 
being thought, since “the objective world [itself] does contain con- 
tradictions”. For contradictions constitute “a feature of the neutral 
realm at large, logically prior to its division into subjects and objects ”. 
In the mental world they take the form of error; in the physical world, 
of “ collisions between bodies, . . . interference between energies, . . . 
[and all other] processes of which one undoes the other”.* It is 
thus sought to prove that error is not a subjective product but the 
presence to consciousness of something already subsisting. 

But to claim that the objective world contains contradictions does 
not mean that what is contradicts itself. For, as Mr. Holt points out, 
although “ propositions are often enough contradictory, terms never 
are”. That any “single particle of matter moves in opposite direc- 
tions at once” is both “ unthinkable” and “ meaningless”, and “ hap- 
pily even the ‘subjective’ realm does not contain the unthinkable ”.* 
Contradictions occur, then, not “in a system of terms in relation”, 
for terms never are contradictory, but only “ between propositions ”, 

1 The Concept of Consciousness. Chap. XIII. 

2 Pp. 259, 261. 

8 Pp. 273, 269, 275. 

4 Pp. 264, 273, 270. 
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i.e. in the physical realm, between “ equations of motion”, and, in the 
psychical realm, between “ perceptions” or “ judgments” or “ moral 
motives”. “ Errors in knowledge are, then, the presence in the know- 
ledge-system of propositions that contradict each other; and such a 
situation calls for no special explanation, because it is found in most 
manifolds that contain propositions.” “Every case of error or un- 
truth is a case of contradictory propositions.” ® 

In the above theory two different accounts are given of error: first, 
as an experience or judgment which has to be surmounted and cor- 
rected ; and second, as the presence in knowledge of two contradictory 
propositions. I shall attempt to show that these two accounts of error 
are mutually contradictory, so that Mr. Holt’s account of error is at the 
same time a striking instance of it. 

In illustration of his theory Mr. Holt says, “ We say that we have 
been in error when we find that a distant gleam of light, seen over the 
water, is not the lighthouse that we at first supposed, but a setting 
star.”* Now this obviously illustrates the first of the above defini- 
tions. The proposition, ‘ This is a lighthouse ’, is in this case erroneous 
because as a matter of fact ‘this’ is a star. But the error does not 
consist in holding these two propositions together. We were in error 
only so long as we affirmed the former proposition and it alone. 
When the latter proposition came to be affirmed it was not held along 
with the former as a contradictory affirmation, but in contradicting 
the other it replaced it. For, as Mr. Holt himself states in this con- 
nection, “the X that is lighthouse-star (mere words) is never ex- 
perienced, for happily even the ‘subjective’ realm does not contain 
the unthinkable.” Surely, then, it cannot be “the essence of the 
erroneous experience . . . that one portion of it is either contradic- 
tory, or else contrary, to another portion”.* For when I supposed X 
to be a lighthouse, the contradictory proposition, X is a star,® did not 
constitute a part of my experience; and when later I perceive X to 
be a star the two propositions which my experience contains are not 
*X is a star’ and ‘X is not a star but a lighthouse’, but the two 
propositions, ‘ X is a star’ and ‘I formerly supposed X to be a light- 

5 Pp. 279, 275, 274, 270. 

6 Pp. 279, 264. 

TP. 2609. 

8 P. 270. 

® These two propositions are in form contraries, not contradictories, since X 
might conceivably be neither lighthouse nor star. But since X is in this illustra- 
tion supposed to be a star, any contrary proposition may be taken as equivalent 
to the denial that X is a star and therefore as contradictory. 
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house’. The discrepancy, then, which marks a proposition as er- 
roneous is not a discrepancy between this proposition and another, but 
one between this proposition and the fact which it is intended to de- 
scribe. It was an error, even while I thought it to be true through 
the absence of its contradictory from my knowledge. It does not 
become an error-—it only becomes known as error—when its contra- 
dictory is affirmed. 

If, then, error consists in entertaining not two contradictory proposi- 
tions but only a single proposition which, as it happens, does not 
describe the intended fact, and if the erroneous proposition is re- 
moved when the correct proposition replaces it, what consideration 
can have led Mr. Holt to affirm the opposite, namely, that “a single 
proposition is neither true nor false”, but that error is “the pres- 
ence in the knowledge-system of propositions that contradict each 
other”??° What he must have meant by the former assertion is 
that, not single propositions, but propositions taken abstractly, are 
neither true nor false. ‘X is a lighthouse’ is neither true nor false 
as it stands, not because it is a single proposition, but because it 
refers to nothing. But when I make this affirmation and intend by it 
a factual X it then becomes liable to the judgments of true or false. 
But we are now dealing not with two propositions—at least not with 
two propositions in the knowledge-system of the person making the 
judgment—, but with one proposition and the fact it is intended to 
describe. 

A similar confusion led Mr. Holt to affirm that error is the presence 
in the knowledge-system of propositions that contradict each other. 
It is of course true that every proposition involves its contradictory ; 
but if this is what Mr. Holt meant he should have said, not that a 
single proposition is neither true nor false, but that there is no such 
thing as a single proposition. As a matter of fact however the con- 
tradictory of an affirmed proposition is seldom consciously entertained 
and never deliberately affirmed. We do, it is true, sometimes un- 
wittingly affirm propositions which turn out to be contradictory. Mr. 
Holt’s two definitions are a case in point. But this happens only 
when the contradictory character of the two propositions is not at first 
sight apparent. That one should deliberately and wittingly affirm a 
proposition and its contradictory is inconceivable, for the affirmation 
of the one is by implication the denial of the other. The truth or 
falsity of a proposition depends, then, not on its relation to its con- 
tradictory—unless we already know whether the contradictory is true 
or false—, but on its relation to the fact it is intended to describe. 


10 Pp. 264, 279. 
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For a truer account of error, then, we have to turn to Mr. Holt’s 
first definition of it, as a judgment or experience which has to be not 
only surmounted but also corrected. For the mere “surmounting 
of one’s own or another’s knowledge is not necessarily a corrective 
experience of it”, as when I know today that a river rises and falls 
with the tide, and tomorrow discover that its tidal variation is two 
feet. But if I hear a cry for help and hurry to the rescue only to 
find that the cry proceeded from a group of thoughtless children, or 
if I see a light and affirm it to be a lighthouse only to find that it is 
a star,"* I have committed an error. Now the error did not consist in 
hearing the cry or seeing the light, but in the affirmations made: that 
the cry signifies danger, the light a lighthouse. Error arises, then, 
when I go beyond what is given in experience to interpretations 
thereof, when I pass from data to meanings. The data themselves 
are, it is true, colored by previous interpretation, for the sound and 
the light must be judged to be physical and not psychical before I 
react to them later with the judgments, ‘someone in danger ’, ‘light of 
a lighthouse’. Sensory judgments are, however, made so frequently 
and with so much of later confirmation that they have become second 
nature to man as well as to beast, and may be taken as part of the 
given. Scepticism insists that I shall refuse to acknowledge anything 
as datum until I have retraced the steps whereby it has come to 
have any meaning for me whatsoever. But this is impossible, since 
to be experienced at all the given must have some meaning, so that 
we find no meaningless data in experience. Scepticism may be an 
excellent exercise to wean one away from overmuch dogmatism; but 
to insist on starting from some absolute beginning every time one 
wishes to take a step is to condemn oneself to eternal inaction. I 
must for practical purposes take as given those judgments of sense 
which are the heritage of the generations and whose reliability the 
ages have confirmed.!? 

Error arises, then, when I go beyond data, and thus a precondition 
of error is limitation of experience. But limitation is not in itself 
error. As long as I remain within the limits of the given and enter- 
tain no beliefs about it I am free from all possibility of error. When 
I hear a cry or see a light and merely affirm, ‘ This is a cry’ or ‘ This 
is alight’, 1 am not inerror. Nor yet am I in error if, seeing children 
at play and hearing them shout, or seeing a lighthouse and its flashing 
light, I affirm, ‘ These are children shouting at play’, or ‘ This is the 


11 Pp. 261, 269 ff. 
12 Santayana, Scepticism and Animal Faith, passim. 
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light of a lighthouse’. It is when my proposition is meant to describe 
a fact not all of which is immediately given that the possibility of 
error rises. This going beyond the datum is, however, a situation 
which epistemological monism, whether idealistic or realistic, finds 
difficulty in explaining. According to new realism “knowledge is a 
cross-section of the realm of being, and so far as it ts at all, is iden- 
tical with the so-called ‘object’ of knowledge.” ** In such a case, 
however, a judgment could never be other than a consciousness of its 
content, and it is difficult to see how, on this hypothesis, we could 
know that there exists anything beyond that of which we have know- 
ledge. For so far as there is knowledge the object is present to con- 
sciousness, and, by implication, so far as the object is absent from 
consciousness there is no knowledge. As Mr. Holt puts it, “ Nothing 
can represent a thing [in knowledge] but that thing itself....A 
representation is always partially identical with that which it repre- 
sents, and completely identical in all those features and respects in 
which it ts a representation.” ** It would seem to follow that so far 
as that which any idea represents is not identical with the representa- 
tion, the former is not in consciousness; but Mr. Holt does not here 
follow the logic of his theory, for he does admit that the knowledge- 
system and the system known are “two because they are not wholly 
identical ”; that “ the scheme of cross-sections of the past is, of course, 
like that of distant space, detached, fragmentary, and as compared with 
the continuous whole of past time, is arbitrarily selected.”"* But if 
nothing can represent a thing in knowledge except that thing itself, 
how are those parts of distant space and time ‘presented’ to con- 
sciousness which are not included in the fragments which are present? 
Do the fragments represent the whole? If so Mr. Holt’s dictum about 
representation falls down. Or are the omitted portions entirely absent 
from consciousness? If so it is difficult to see how I could know 
that anything has been omitted, since the omitted portions are neither 
present in nor represented to consciousness. Still more difficult, on 
the Holtian premises, is it to see how knowledge, in whatever way it 
might be extended, could ever be erroneous, i.e. could ever conceive as 
subsisting that which does not subsist. What does not subsist could 
not be present to consciousness ; and whatever does subsist, when pres- 
ent to consciousness, “so much of it as is in consciouness, is just and 
only what it is in consciousness”.*® As stated above, on this hy- 


13 Holt, op. cit., p. 254. 
14 Pp. 142, 143. 

15 Pp. 238, 250. 

16 P, 213. 
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pothesis judgment could be no other than a description of the content 
of consciousness, and therefore could neither intend nor imagine any- 
thing beyond. And if consciousness is merely a cross-section of the 
objective field, there can be nothing in it which is not, in exactly the 
same manner, objective, and hence no possibility of representing things 
otherwise than they are in themselves. 

It is because new realism recognizes error as an empirical fact, while 
yet it can, ex hypothesi, explain neither (a) the awareness that there 
is present fo consciousness more than is im consciousness, the aware- 
ness, that is to say, of the inadequacy of some of our ideas, nor (b) 
the presence in consciousness of that which is not in the objective field, 
—that it is compelled to affirm that error, since it is to be found in 
consciousness, must needs be found also in the objective realm; that 
error consists in the presence to knowledge of contradictions with 
which the objective realm is replete. “It will be objected”, says Mr. 
Holt, “that some sensations and perceptions do not correspond to any 
objects that are ‘out there’... . By ‘out there’, however, the ob- 
jector means the special universe of masses in time and space; and 
declines, through unwillingness or inability, to join me in considering 
the neutral realm of being. If by ‘out there’ he consents to mean this 
general realm of all that is, I freely assent that the most erroneous 
possible sensations and perceptions are out there.” Those parts of the 
knowledge of space and time “that do not truly correspond thereto 

. come, not indeed, from space and time, but from the general 
realm of being, for the knowledge system as a whole is a system that 
intersects not merely space and time but all being. . . . [And] being is 
infinite in resources and prodigal.” 1" 

Now one may “freely assent” that the erroneous propositions, 
‘The cry is of a man in danger’, and ‘ This is the light of a light- 
house’, have their locus in the general realm of being—though not in 
these cases in the realm of space and time—and come to me therefore 
from that realm. For did men never cry out in danger and were 
there no such things as lighthouses my errors would not have taken 
these forms. But I was in error not because I entertained these 
propositions but because I affirmed them to be descriptive of some 
part of the realm of space and time, whereas they did not correspond 
thereto. It is to the prodigality of being that I owe the many fancies 
which flit through my head in day-dream and hypothesis-making. 
But it is when I attribute to space-time what belongs to fancy or to 
fancy what belongs to space-time that error occurs. And Mr. Holt’s 


17 Pp. 219 f., 280 f. 
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very ingenious theory leaves this wrong attribution unexplained. As 
Mr. Joachim puts it: “ The thinking what is real in a way in which 
it is not real, this, and nothing short of this, is error.” 1* 

Perchance Descartes might point the way to a solution with his 
affirmation that error arises when will outstrips intellect and affirms 
or denies before reason has clearly and distinctly perceived the truth or 
falsity of the proposition. He seems to recognize, as do the new realist 
and the objective idealist alike, that knowledge consists in the presence 
to mind of truth, or, as they would say, of reality; and that when it is 
so present mind can do naught but acknowledge. But mind, if it 
would avoid error, must acknowledge only what it clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceives to be true. Why, then, does will so often anticipate 
reason and affirm or deny before reason has pronounced? Because 
action cannot always wait on reason. Is not this the heart of Mr. 
Santayana’s ‘animal faith ’—the urgency to act on what is given even 
though logic cannot justify or explain? If a bear be pursuing me 
I cannot wait to choose the best path through the woods—far less to 
ask myself whether these be real trees or only illusion,—and if I hear 
a cry for help I cannot afford the risk of waiting to determine its 
significance before I hurry to the rescue. With the bear behind me 
I take a slight opening before me to ‘mean’ a path, with the cry in 
my ears I take it to ‘mean’ someone in danger ;—and I act on these 
meanings. If the one was not the entrance to a path or the other not 
from someone in danger I have made a mistake. It is, then, because 
I can take stimuli to mean something beyond themselves, something 
not given in the present perception, that I can both “ fall into error” 
and also “learn from experience ”"—for discovering the truth, no less 
than making mistakes, involves getting away from the present. On 
the physiological side, those organisms which have developed distance- 
receptors can respond not only to the immediate stimulus but also to 
the source thereof, while as yet the object perceived, i.e. the source of 
the stimulus, is at a distance.** But it is not only spatial but also 
temporal distance to which the developed organism responds, 1.e. it 
directs its activity towards the future.*° Nature has taught me to 
react not to the stimulus as such but to the complex of potential 
stimuli with which I have learned through experience to associate it. 

18 The Nature of Truth, p. 128. 

19 Mr. Holt makes reference to the eye as a distance-receptor for the per- 
ception of a fairly large continuous extent of space. Op. cit., p. 239. 

20 See Mr. Holt’s very suggestive, and in its criticism of the projection- 


theory sound, discussion of our knowledge of objects distant in space and events 
distant in time. Chap. XII of the Concept of Consciousness. 
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So I respond to ‘splashing stream’ even when the ‘splashing’ is all 
of the stream that is present to me sensorily. But I may make wrong 
associations, and here lies the possibility of error. If the reading of 
tales has associated in my thought the whiteness of tombstones with 
the whiteness of ghosts, I may on the perception of whiteness in a 
graveyard at night respond to the fancied ghost and run away instead 
of responding to the tombstone and standing my ground. It is be- 
cause memory and anticipation enable the higher animals to respond 
not to immediate stimuli but to what the stimuli ‘mean’ that they 
can free themselves from the tyranny of the present. But in that very 
freedom lies danger—the possibility of error. 

The ‘meaning’ of a stimulus then is not to be identified with the 
present sensory accompaniments thereof. Dreams, illusions and hal- 
lucinations, as mere data, are not error. It is when, having failed to 
distinguish them from so-called ‘real perceptions’, we react to them 
with a view to some future attainment which is possible only in the 
case of the latter, when we react to them as if they presaged what they 
do not happen to presage, that we are in error. The new realist talks 
of foreshortenings and “perspectives” such as the camera likewise 
shows, and thinks to solve the problem of error by classing it along 
with these. Now such foreshortenings and perspectives and distortions 
and seeing-double are, as the new realist justly claims, purely physical 
phenomena which can be duplicated by the lens of a camera.** But 
this still misses the heart of the problem of error. For, to take the 
issue of perspectives, error does not consist in seeing railroad tracks as 
converging, but in attributing the convergence to the rails themselves 
and not to the rays of light that travel to the eye; nor in seeing the 
distant mountain blue, but in attributing the blueness to the mountain 
and not to the intervening air. When the correct explanation has been 
given the error is removed, but the illusion persists, for it is in truth a 
physical phenomenon and not an error; a feature of the environment 
and not a subjective addition thereto. Whereas if error were also, as 
Mr. Holt maintains, a feature of the environment, it neither could nor 
need be explained away and replaced by a correct judgment. 

It would seem, then, that the fact of error requires for its explana- 
tion the acknowledgment of a subjective factor in experience. There 
is, says Mr. Santayana, a witness that discourse exists, “and this wit- 
ness is error. Thought becomes obvious when things betray it; as they 
cannot have been false, something else must have been so, and this 

21“ The Place of Illusory Experience in a Realistic World”, by E. B. Holt 
in The New Realism. 
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something else, which we must call thought, must have existed and 
must have had a different status from that of the thing it falsified. 
Error thus awakens even the laziest philosophy from the dream of 
supposing that its own meanderings are nothing but strands in the 
texture of its object.” 2? 

The acknowledgment of subjectivism in experience need not, how- 
ever, involve a return to the epistemological dualism of Kant and the 
pre-Kantians, to the view namely that ‘ideas’ intervene between mind 
and its objects. To acknowledge distinctions within reality is not to 
acknowledge absolute separatenesss; it is rather to set thought the 
task of tracing relationships between, instead of trying to explain away, 
vexing distinctions. For the reduction of all that is to an undiffer- 
entiated uniformity—such as is the neutral stuff of Mr. Holt’s system 
—would be no less destructive of all attempts at explanation of dif- 
ferences than is the assumption of absolute difference. Difference is 
always correlative to unity and unity to difference. If there were no 
differences, thought would not be faced with the task of tracing rela- 
tions. But neither would there be any necessity of tracing relation- 
ships if these differences were not somehow together in the same 
cosmos. To acknowledge a subjective as well as an objective factor in 
reality is not therefore to affirm that the subject can know only the sub- 
jective. For if the subject did not know the object, it would not know 
itself as subject. But the acknowledgement of a subjective factor does 
carry this implication, that just as it is possible for the subject to re- 
spond physically to the stimulations from the environment with actions 
maladjusted to the context of the stimulus, so also he can, in his mental 
responses, weave around the datum meanings not all of which may be 
its actual relationships. This situation makes error possible. But 
even where no error is committed, i.e. even in true judgments, we have 
the subjective element, in the awareness which transcends the given 
and traces out into space and time, and into the conceptual realm of 
time-transcending principles, the farflung relationships of the merely 
given, without which the given would have no meaning for the sub- 
ject, i.e. would call for no action, and therefore for no belief. In the 
infinite and prodigal resources of the realm of being may lie ready 
to hand all the propositions which I or anybody else may conceivably 
entertain from now on to the end of time, consistent or contradictory 
as they may be. But even if we admit this, we explain neither truth 
nor error. For it is the intention of the proposition and not its mere 
existence which renders it liable to the judgments of true or false. 


22 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 123. 
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It is, then, not actual error merely, but the possibility of error (and this 
implies the possibility of truth) which witnesses to the subjective 
element in discourse. Epistemological monism is right in affirming 
the possibility of knowing reality directly, and not merely some mere 
copy thereof or symbol pointing thereto; otherwise we should never 
know which of our judgments were true and which false. But epis- 
temological monism must also acknowledge the possibility of entertain- 
ing judgments that are subjective fictions and not in any wise in the 
environment, otherwise we could not explain the possibility of error. 
Is it not because Mr. Holt regards this theory—that errors are sub- 
jective fictions—as a fiction that he has seen fit to combat it? Were 
this theory merely the presence to ‘consciousness’ of something ob- 
jective, it might be material for historical research, but not for dialecti- 
cal disproof. It is open to discussion because it is subjective con- 
struction, not merely objective description. 


L. P. CHAMBERS. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 





























REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Platon. I: Eidos, Paideia, Dialogos. Von Paut FriepLANnper. Ber- 
lin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1928. Pp. x, 278. 


The nine essays of this “ Volume I” constitute, as the author claims, 
a certain unity. Such headings as “ Daimon ”, “ Arrheton ”, “ Ironie ”, 
and “ Mythos”, are doubtless intended to concentrate attention upon 
the focal point, and the suggestion is helped out by dedicating the book 
to Wilamowitz, Tor Darmon1ot. 

As our author sees it, Socrates, the living personification of justice 
and goodness, always proved unable to coin himself in the current mint 
of verbal definitions—a situation occasioning “ Socratic irony”. Plato 
can define where Socrates failed, but Plato despises words divorced 
from personality, and deliberately depicts the virtues in living form. 
This necessitates a dramatic style; for dramatic form alone transcends 
the deadness of the written word, and is competent to perform the 
operation of transfusion of personality without loss of life. Finding 
the drama already in the service of the unworthier emotions, and con- 
taining no place for the depiction of simple goodness, Plato attacks 
“poetry”, so as to free a place for his new prose-dramas, in which 
goodness (in the forms of temperance, justice, and wisdom, all per- 
sonified by “ Socrates”) occupies the center of the stage. Plato's 
written work is thus not so much a philosophical “system”, as the 
creation of a new myth, “ Socrates made young and handsome”. In 
fact, Plato’s ultimate “secret” is Socrates. It is Socrates who is 
“the only true statesman”, Socrates who is the original of Diotima’s 
Eros-portrait, Socrates who symbolizes “the good beyond existence”, 
Socrates who typifies the true paideia in which the Master not only 
enkindles, but becomes incorporate in, the pupil’s spirit. Socrates is 
Plato, Plato is Socrates. This is the ultimate secret, before which 
analysis must humbly bow. 

This thesis, with its minor variations, is presented in a distinguished 
and scholarly manner, and is obviously attractive. After long famili- 
arity with Socrates and his dialectic, Plato became imbued with the 
Socratic spirit. Thus inspired, he composed dramatic dialogues, after 
long familiarity with which we too may become inspired and may pass 
on the same Socratic spirit to our own dialectical pupils, in ever- 
widening circles. The passing of the Socratic spirit from master to 
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pupil is the secret, and dialectic is the pedagogic medium for its trans- 
mission. 

Plausible as this thesis is in relation to the Euthyphro, Laches, 
Phaedrus, Republic X, and Epistles, certain questions arise. In the 
first place, the secret is arrheton. It cannot be expressed in words; 
or, if it can, it shouldn’t be. This ambiguity, found in the Epistle, 
is found also in our author; for, in saying that the secret is the trans- 
mission of the living spirit from master to pupil, and that this is some- 
thing which has to be experienced, but cannot be expressed in words, 
surely the author has given us a verbal description of this experience. 
If the author can state, with all the resources of a refined scholarship, 
the form and the content of the arrheton, it looks as though he has 
told the secret, exactly in the way in which he thinks it cannot be 
stated, namely, in a simple prose description instead of by dialectical 
suggestion. If Plato’s arrheton can be described with sufficient 
accuracy, it is paradoxical for the author to maintain that it is secret, 
and at the same time to furnish us with the formula. It may be true 
that knowledge of the formula does not, of itself, imbue us with the 
living Socratic spirit; but, so far as knowledge goes, when we have 
it duly labeled and ticketed, its formula is a secret no longer. 

In the second place, we must ask what the Socratic spirit is, which 
passes over into Plato, into us, and into our pupils. According to our 
author, it is the spirit of unremitting search for definitions of such 
ideas as justice, temperance, etc., a search unremitting but un- 
successful, and accompanied by the peculiarity that the searcher is 
what he is trying—though vainly—to define. It is not entirely clear 
whether (i) Socrates is a practical citizen, seeking to define practical 
virtue, or (ii) Socrates is a seeker, withdrawing from active life into 
dialectic and living an essentially theoretical life, or (iii) Socrates 
represents the unreconciled conflict of practical and theoretical motifs. 
What is clear, is that his seeking always ends in failure. Now, how 
much of this passes over into Plato? We are told that Plato is not 
an unremitting seeker after definitions. He succeeds, where Socrates 
failed. But although he succeeds, virtue, for him, is an arrheton; if 
you can define it, you mustn’t, but should confine yourself to depicting 
Socrates made young and handsome. Now this, if true, really pre- 
vents us from identifying the spirit of Socrates with the spirit of 
Plato. The primary object of Socrates was not to depict Socrates 
pursuing the unattainable (or unmentionable), but was, surely, to find 
answers to his questions. The primary object of Plato (according 
to our author) was not to answer the Socratic questions, but, precisely, 
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to depict Socrates pursuing the unattainable. If this is correct, the 
spirit of Plato is different from the spirit of Socrates, as depiction 
differs from enquiry, and the author’s identification of the two, which 
is his formulation of “ Plato’s secret”, is incorrect. 

In the third place, it is obvious that the author’s thesis, though deriv- 
ing support from many passages in the Dialogues, rests very heavily 
upon the assumed authenticity of the Epistles. In fact, he throughout 
appears to treat the Alcibiades I, Hippias I, Theages, and Epistles, 
as on much the same level as the Phaedo or Republic. The ‘ justi- 
fication’ is doubtless contained in the forthcoming “Volume II”. 
But the reasoning will have to be of peculiar brillance if it is to produce 
conviction. In spite, however, of these difficulties, the author’s scholar- 
ship and originality succeed in suggesting helpful interpretations of 
many obscure passages, and in particular his use of the fragments of 
Parmenides in explaining the myths of the Protagoras, the Politicus, 
and the Timaeus, will be welcomed by most students of Plato. 


RupeERT CLENDON LODGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


Platon der Ersieher. Von Jurttus Stenzev. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 

1928. Pp. 338. 

Contrary to a literal interpretation of its title, this work is not a 
treatment of one phase only of Plato’s philosophy, but of his whole 
philosophical activity from a distinctly new point of view. The author 
is of the opinion that the pedagogical (or rather the ‘ psychagogical ’) 
point of view is of fundamental importance for understanding the 
unity of Plato’s thought. Hence in expounding the educational theory 
of the Republic, Meno, Symposium, and Seventh Letter, he maintains 
that he is giving us the inner core of the Platonic metaphysics. 

Let us see first what the Platonic conception of the learning process 
was, according to Dr. Stenzel. This conception, though derived im- 
mediately from Socrates, had its roots far back in the Greek cultural 
tradition. Plato looked upon learning as a social, rather than an 
individual, affair, as requiring not only teacher and learner, but also the 
whole background of social norms and objective meanings embodied 
in the culture of the community. He regarded it as a process whereby 
the individual comes to a vision of the rationality of the world in and 
through his membership in a cultural community which is itself a 
rational whole. Eros, the desire for fellowship, is the emotional fore- 
runner of the explicitly rational desire for self-knowledge; and the 
dialectic task of clarifying the meanings of words is an indispensable 
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adjunct to the use of language, the intellectual medium of this social 
process. Contrast this Socratic-Platonic doctrine of learning with 
the Sophistic view that the sciences can be taught as mere collections 
of knowledge, isolated from each other, and external both to the in- 
dividual character and to the life of the group. The Socratic ‘Know 
Thyself’ demands that the individual come to a realization of himself 
through explicit consciousness of his membership in the Greek city- 
state, and an apprehension of the meanings embodied in its culture and 
traditions. Such education results in freedom, self-knowledge, and 
self-mastery. 

Now this doctrine of learning provides the basis for reconciling 
Plato the poet with Plato the epistemologist, and harmonizing the 
intellectual and the emotional elements in his thought. The develop- 
ment of the individual reaches its goal neither in a barren intellect- 
ualism nor in a formless sentimentalism, but in the union, through 
Eros, of the individual with the collective mind and the system of 
ideal meanings which the collective culture embodies. The Platonic 
Ideas are not hypostasized abstractions, nor was the goal of Plato’s 
thought the elaboration of a formal system of categories. The Ideas 
are active meanings, or norms, actual in but never completely re- 
vealed in actions, and therefore the patterns which these actions copy. 
The highest of the Ideas, the Idea of the Good, is merely insight into 
the community of mind and its relationship to the intelligible system 
of nature. Every reflective age has its own version of a great 
thinker, and the greatness of the thinker makes possible this shifting 
of emphasis from one to another aspect of his thought. As the re- 
flection of our own time turns more and more from the metaphysical 
implications of science toward a critique of history and culture and a 
reconstruction of the spiritual life of man, it is inevitable that Plato 
should come to be more and more interpreted in that light in which he 
himself would perhaps prefer to be regarded, viz. as the political 
theorist and social philosopher. The use of the Seventh Letter as 
genuine evidence of the character and aims of his philosophical ac- 
tivity is no doubt both a cause and an effect of this shifting point of 
view. The willingness to consider it as Platonic is partly due to this 
presentiment of greater riches to be found in Platonism than have 
yet been unearthed, and at the same time it strongly reinforces the 
view of Plato as primarily an educator of men, concerned with the 
construction of societies rather than the construction of sciences. 

Yet there are other sides to Plato. Dr. Stenzel’s previous work on 
the mathematical elements in his thought is sufficient evidence that 
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he has not ignored them; and it makes the present interpretation 
all the more significant. What one would be disposed to criticize is 
not his interpretation of Plato in terms of a social psychology and a 
social philosophy that would seem rather to belong to contemporary 
Germany than to fourth-century Athens; but rather his attempt to 
find in Plato’s thought the kind of unity that would satisfy a modern 
thinker approaching the same problems with the aid of all the distinc- 
tions that have been developed by centuries of further thought. There 
is Plato the poet, the lover of beauty, and there is Plato the formal 
logician and mathematician, at times the arid dialectician; and they 
are both Plato, and therefore parts of one world-view and one per- 
sonality. But we must beware of interpreting the unity of this per- 
sonality in such fashion as to lose sight of the stress and strain of 
great ideas, and of the growth which such struggle involves in a great 
mind. Again there is the other-worldly Plato, the direct spiritual an- 
cestor of the early middle ages, and also Plato the political thinker 
intent on the reform of Greek cities. That the latter ambition was the 
predominant one in Plato’s mind is probably true; but it is not so clear 
that the other-worldly doctrines are to be explained purely with refer- 
ence to these social and political aims. Plato stood at the end of an 
age, conscious of the values of the Greek tradition, and dimly en- 
visaging the demands of the spirit in the new age of individualism 
and political disillusionment; and the two systems of value thus rep- 
resented must both find a real place in any interpretation of his thought. 
GLENN R. Morrow. 
Tue University oF ILLINo!s. 


Autobiography of Joseph Scaliger. With autobiographical selections 
from his letters, his testament, and the funeral orations by Daniel 
Heinsius and Dominicus Baudius. Translated into English for the 
first time, with introduction and notes, by Grorce W. Rosinson. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. 128. 

Nisard’s essay on Joseph Justus Scaliger is unsympathetic, betray- 
ing too often the influence of Scaliger’s bitter enemies. Though suf- 
fering in details from an unworthy impatience with continental scholar- 
ship, Mark Pattison’s is a strong, brilliant defense. R. C. Christie’s 
account is very short. Neither in French nor in English have we a 
treatment quite so impartial and free from fault as Jacob Bernays’ 
biography in German—the merits of this work should not be mini- 
fied. Dr. Robinson did not intend his small volume to take the place 
of a biography, yet in these carefully selected materials, mostly from 
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Scaliger’s own writings, he has given us an essentially clearer, and to 
the present reviewer a more satisfactory, picture of Scaliger’s scholarly 
life than has any of these. And since these selections have been grace- 
fully translated, the service to English readers is all the greater. In 
these words of Scaliger we do not find the feigned air of timidity, the 
conceit, vanity, and egoism, the mania for power, that Nisard ascribes 
to him. We see instead a closer resemblance to the scholar Pattison so 
much admired for his refusal to surrender isis mental independence, 
for his “ hatred of pretentious ignorance”, and for his great strength 
of character ; and we are convinced that Dr. Robinson’s assembled por- 
trait goes far to vindicate Pattison and to repudiate Nisard. In this 
volume Scaliger speaks forth highmindedly and in good taste, even 
if in other things he wrote or said or did his tongue and pen were 
bitter, even if he did not always exhibit prudence, and if his tragic 
flaw was his extraordinary pride in his noble origin. 

“ Tyrant of letters”, or “ Phoenix of letters”, “ prodigious egoist”, 
or “ greatest work and miracle of nature ””—we allow for the inflated 
language of eulogy and invective, and for the personal animosities 
that so marred the erudition of his time. Yet Scaliger so strikes the 
imagination of all that he inspires only superlatives and bold figures 
of speech. Pattison called him “the most extraordinary man who 
ever devoted himself to letters”, and the more cautious Christie en- 
titled him “the greatest scholar of modern times”. Since it is not 
possible to discuss Scaliger without passion, and since the selective 
method, as in this volume, means an arbitrary method, if it be charged 
that Dr. Robinson has suppressed material, at least the justice of per- 
mitting Scaliger to speak for himself commands our approval. 

This book is comprised mainly of the Autobiography, some letters 
from Leyden, several notes from his table-talk, his will, and the 
funeral orations by his favorite pupil, Daniel Heinsius, and Dominicus 
Baudius; in addition we have a sample of his verses, his epitaph, two 
portraits, and an account by Heinsius of his personal appearance, his 
keen vision even in old age, and his love of neatness. Representative 
details of a great scholar’s life proceed in an interesting sequence. 
As his father’s amanuensis he takes down at dictation a number of 
Latin verses every day, and is required to write a daily theme in 
Latin. He expresses pride in the work of his youth, The Tragedy of 
(Edipus. In his nineteenth year, after his father’s death, he goes to 
Paris to learn Greek from Turnébe’s lectures, “ believing that they 
who know not Greek know nothing”. Perceiving that his time is 
wasted in listening to lectures, he shuts himself up in his study, pro- 
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cures a copy of Homer with translation, in three weeks learns the poet 
thoroughly, and composes a grammar by observing the relations of 
words. He finds amusement in writing a great deal of Latin and 
Greek verse. After a number of years he can recall no time free 
from anxiety, and, in the contingency that his work may not have 
satisfied the learned, offers as excuse the “desultory tenor” of his 
life, and the absence of leisure, “ which is the chief instrument of 
studies”. Modern scholars who carry a heavy burden of university 
lectures will upon examination consider Scaliger’s life relatively free, 
at least in this respect. Heinsius in fact tells us of Scaliger’s hate of 
lecturing: “ And some are found who dare to blame him because he 
delivered no lectures from the platform, as if indeed there are not 
also some among us who wrote nothing.” I believe it was only during 
his brief stay as Professor of Philosophy at Calvin’s Geneva Academy, 
that he delivered lectures, on the Organon of Aristotle, and Cicero’s 
De Finibus. In a letter to Casaubon Scaliger forbids mention of his 
work on the Index to Gruter’s Corpus of Inscriptions—of which 
“body” the Index, to be sure, is “the soul” and therein “I have 
lessened the labors of others by my own”. He complains that he 
must answer so many letters. At the age of 64 “ nothing is dearer” 
“than to learn”. And up to the last moment of his life he is 
correcting Polybius. 

There are references to the scholarly work in which he is occupied, 
to daily life among the Dutch, the effect of the climate upon his 
health, the worries of moving, the pestilence and its effect upon the 
University, the loss of his teeth, pious hopes for the future life, 
domestic cares, confusion among his books. Restrained allusion is 
made to the denial of his noble birth by the enemies he has made 
from his “ desire to aid the cause of letters”. He bequeaths to the 
University of Leyden all his books in foreign languages, and invests 
Heinsius with authority to revise and publish Julius Caesar Scaliger’s 
commentary on the De Historia Animalium. 

It was an excellent plan to include the funeral orations by Heinsius 
and Baudius, because these faithful utterances not only contribute to 
the portrait, but are also in themselves examples of a high type of 
epideictic oratory. In their veneration they present Scaliger as facing 
with unbroken spirit the jealous and venomous animosity of his 
enemies, as sharing with his friends “carloads” of notes on all 
authors, and pursuing his scholarly labors tirelessly. 


to him 


Harry CAPLAN. 
CorNnNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Neo-Hegelianism. By Hirata, Havpar. London, Heath Cranton, 

1927. Pp. viii, 493. 

This volume gives in summary form the major theses (except 
logical) of the following representatives of the movement in British 
philosophy commonly called Neo-Hegelianism: T. H. Green, John 
and Edward Caird, William Wallace, D. G. Ritchie, F. H. Bradley, 
Bernard Bosanquet, John Watson, J. H. Muirhead, J. S. Mackenzie, 
and Lord Haldane. J. H. Stirling is considered in the rdéle of origina- 
tor of the movement, and J. E. McTaggart is given a chapter as an 
interpreter—in the author’s opinion, a very important and a very sane 
interpreter—of the Hegelian philosophy. The chapter on Bosanquet 
is followed by a somewhat detailed statement and criticism of the ob- 
jections which Hobhouse (Metaphysical Theory of the State) ad- 
vances against Bosanquet’s philosophy of the state. And the volume 
concludes with an extended Appendix, in which the author presents 
his own interpretation of Hegel under the title “ Hegelianism and 
Human Personality "—his thesis being that the Absolute is by Hegel 
meant to be a self-conscious unity of a plurality of selves. 

A detailed study of the historical development of recent British 
idealism has long been needed. This volume is not such a study. But 
it is a survey of one very important current in that development. And 
within the limits which the author has imposed on himself, the volume 
is very successful. It is quite readable. On the whole it is accurate 
in its interpretations, and these interpretations are well documented. 
And it has the advantage (as well as the disadvantage) of having 
been written by one who finds his subject entirely congenial. The 
author is thoroughly familiar with the movement under survey, and 
he is frankly in wholehearted sympathy with its basal drift. The 
volume gives, therefore, a very faithful and rather vivid exposition of 
the movement. 

Occasionally the author indulges in critical observations, and some 
of these are provocative. Especially valuable are his comments on 
Green and Bradley, though the difficulty involved in Green’s attempt 
to adapt the Kantian argument to his own purpose is overlooked. But, 
in the main, critical analysis of the foundations is lacking—the criti- 
cism moving, as it always does, well within the limits of the major 
premises. 

The fundamental defect of the volume lies in its failure to present 
in systematic manner the outlines of the deeper argument. Basal 
tenets are generally clearly set forth and their many (and undeniably 
important) ramifications adequately noted. Individual arguments, too, 
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are here and there presented. But on the whole the reader misses any 
clear and precise formulation of the idealistic argument as it has grown 
in the movement; and in the end he feels that little light is thrown on 
the question, Why idealism? 

It is rather curious that in such a survey as this no reference is 
made to Bradley’s ethical views, considering the profound and ex- 
tremely suggestive analysis contained in his classic Studies. And one 
wonders why, if interpreters of Hegel’s philosophy were to be included, 
J. B. Baillie and his work should have been neglected. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Major Traditions of European Philosophy. By Grorce Boas. 
New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1929. Pp. vii, 497. 


The twelve chapters of this volume deal with twelve “ major tradi- 
tions” of European philosophy as follows: The Philosophies of the 
Greek Colonies; Athenian Philosophies ; Alexandria and Rome; Catho- 
lic Europe; Renaissance Italy; England from Bacon to Hume; France 
and Holland until 1800; Germany from Luther to Nietzsche; Nine- 
teenth-century France; Nineteenth-century England; America; Nine- 
teenth-century Italy. To the discussion are added one appendix 
containing Kant’s statement and proof of the antinomies of reason, 
another made up of questions and topics for further study designed 
to add to the usefulness of the book as a text for classes in the history 
of philosophy, and a rather extended selected bibliography bearing on 
the subject-matter of the several chapters. 

In his brief Preface, the author directs attention to the fact that 
his book is not intended for scholars but for “the half-mythical ‘ gen- 
eral reader’”, who, he thinks, “will judge the book upon what he 
gets out of it” and not by what he supposes should have been put into 
it. The reviewer, too, considering the avowed purpose of the book, 
should (in the mind of the present reviewer at least) judge it in the 
same way. So judged, the book is a rather marked success. That 
it contains so much is indeed noteworthy; and that what it contains 
is so clearly, and generally so accurately, presented is a tribute to its 
author’s ability for simple and straightforward writing. 

One very interesting and not the least valuable feature of the dis- 
cussion lies in its constant reference to the social context of the 
speculative enterprise. Occasionally, indeed, the author overreaches 
himself in this direction—it seems rather strained, for instance, to 
intimate that Anaxagoras thought to please Pericles by “ interpreting 
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cosmology in terms of the dictator and the mob”, as if the philosophy 
of the old Greek were a species of court-flattery! There are other 
lapses of the same sort. But fortunately these are not sufficiently 
numerous to detract seriously from the general excellence of the work. 
On the whole the discussion is well sustained; and it should be useful 
as a general guide to accompany more detailed studies in the history 
of European philosophy. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Growth of Philosophical Radicalism. By E.re Hatévy. Trans- 
lated by Mary Morris. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
Pp. xvii, 554. 

This excellent and finished translation makes more accessible to 
English-speaking students of the history of philosophic thought a 
book which is eulogized in the preface by the Master of Balliol as 
“the most illuminating work on the English Utilitarians, that remark- 
able school of thinkers and writers who left their mark so deeply on 
nineteenth-century England, whose influence still works powerfully in 
us even when we least recognize it”. In discussing different methods 
for the study of Utilitarian doctrine “at once in its unity and all its 
complexity” M. Halévy considers first the possibility of an analysis 
of Radical Utilitarianism when fully established as a sum of opinions 
both philosophical and social, and systematically formulated by such 
a man as John Stuart Mill about 1832. This method he rejects in 
favor of a study of the historic background, original sources, and 
actual growth, of philosophical radicalism in England at the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, believing it bet- 
ter to let the facts speak for themselves and to show after what varied 
fortunes so many different theories came one after the other to form 
an integral part of Utilitarianism. The attentive reader of the work 
which has resulted will be convinced by its effect upon his own mind 
that the author has chosen wisely. He cannot fail to be impressed 
not merely by the extent and thoroughness of the author’s knowledge 
and the patience and accuracy with which he disentangles all the in- 
fluences, British and French, which contributed to the development of 
the movement he is studying, but also by his skill in exhibiting their 
interactions and interconnections, and the admirable sense of propor- 
tion and continuity preserved through the detailed exposition. In fact 
the book is great because the author possesses in rare combination the 
gifts of clear and detailed analysis and exposition and of philosophic 
synthesis and organization. 
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Bentham’s long life and the vicissitudes of his remarkable career 
furnish the author with his guiding thread. Bentham is the central 
character in the play, the leading figure in the dramatic development of 
Utilitarianism. To understand the original sources of his thought 
we have to take into consideration the rationalism of the century, 
attributable chiefly to the influence of Locke and Newton, a ration- 
alism which sought for a science of mind and of society supplying the 
smallest number of simple laws analogous to those of the Newtonian 
physics to serve as the basis for political and social organization. In 
this ‘moral Newtonianism’ the association of ideas and the principle 
of utility take the place of universal attraction. In connection with 
the former principle the contributions of Gay, Hartley, Hume and 
Priestly are discussed; the beginnings of the latter introduce in addi- 
tion such names as those of Hutcheson, Brown, Mandeville and Paley 
and last though not least Helvetius. It is a merit of M. Halévy’s 
treatment that it stresses the part played by French and Continental 
thinkers in determining the doctrines of Bentham and his school: 
Helvetius, Beccaria, Condorcet and, by way of reaction, Montesquieu. 
Utilitarianism, as Bentham originally understood it, aimed much less, 
it is pointed out, at founding a moral or economic theory than at 
founding a new science of law and providing a mathematical basis for 
the theory of legal punishment. In fact Bentham was primarily a 
jurist rather than a philosopher or a moralist. Neither, moreover, is 
Bentham’s philosophy a derivative, as is sometimes supposed, of 
political economy; it was due to circumstance and the pressure of his 
surroundings that the political economy of Adam Smith and Malthus 
exercised a determining influence upon his system. Bentham, already 
the author of a complete code, View of a Complete Body of Legis- 
lation, in 1780, did not gain recognition as a reformer of law until 
twenty-five years after; his ideas were nearly a full generation ahead 
of their age. In this period of waiting before he emerged as a law- 
reformer both historic events and contemporary writings intervened 
to turn his attention to economic and political problems. The impend- 
ing industrial revolution and the controversy over the poor laws served 
to bring to the front the principles of Adam Smith, which Bentham 
had adopted, and the conclusions of Condorcet and Malthus, which 
profoundly affected the development of Utilitarianism. The French 
and American revolutions raised political and constitutional questions 
of first importance and ushered in a period of agitation and unrest. 
Here the ideas of Burke and Paine and Godwin have to be considered 
as bearing upon the development of the new radical philosophy. But 
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the years of delay and disappointment, in which the importance of his 
programme for legal and penal reform was denied just recognition 
and plans for its practical carrying out continually frustrated, em- 
bittered the spirit of Bentham and profoundly altered his views. 
His experience of the prejudice and insolence of those in high office 
converted him from a political conservatism to a thoroughgoing 
radicalism and made him an enemy of monarchy, aristocratic privilege, 
established religion and traditional education. When belated recogni- 
tion once came, however, it brought many disciples and the beginnings 
of an influential school. Belonging to this latter period were Ricardo, 
the development of whose theories is carefully explained, and most 
important of all, James Mill, who systematized his master’s doctrine 
and worked out with logical consistency and acumen its implications 
in every field, including those of psychology and morals and education 
as well as economics and politics. Hence before his death in 1832 
Bentham knew himself to be the honored head of a school exercising 
influence in every field of democratic and humanitarian reform. 
Although M. Halévy’s principal concern is to elucidate all the dif- 
ferent tendencies in modern thought which contributed to the forma- 
tion of the Utilitarian philosophy throughout the period in which it 
crystallized as a systematic body of doctrine and a powerful agency 
of political and economic reform, he does not altogether neglect the 
offices of criticism. Indeed his criticism is of the most effective sort, 
coming as it were from within, from one who seems to be in agree- 
ment with its aims and general philosophical standpoint, but is at the 
same time acutely aware of inner inconsistencies which constantly 
threaten its coherence and integrity. Early in the book he mentions 
such a defect of fundamental logical structure. The principle of 
utility is understood in utilitarian thought in two different and con- 
tradictory senses. As a jurist Bentham understood it as that artificial 
identification of interests brought about by the penalties enacted by 
legislator and imposed by judge. As an economist Bentham, fol- 
lowing Adam Smith, understood it as that natural identity of interests 
which is consequent upon the division of labor and the opportunity of 
free exchange. The author shows how in the history of the movement 
these two contradictory interpretations continually trespass on one 
another and break out in open conflict. In fact, to trace the results 
of this inner conflict of meaning and idea might be said to be the cen- 
tral theme of the book. The effect of Malthus’ writings was to com- 
pel a revision of the optimistic principle of natural identity, while a 
growing belief in democracy led to a similar modification of the 
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principle of artificial identification. The contradiction still lingers 
unresolved, however, in the ideal of the democratic state to which the 
Utilitarians finally came: natural identity of interest affording ground 
for faith in universal suffrage, while artificial identification justified 
majority rule. Carrying the analysis a step further, the author goes 
back to another and perhaps deeper contradiction in the conception of 
the nature and aim of science as, on the one hand, practical and service- 
able for the transformation of nature and, on the other, contemplative 
and limited to discovering the harmonious simplicity of the laws of 
nature undisturbed by man. 

In his preface Dr. Lindsay remarks that the belief in the possibilities 
of applying to the study of man and society the principles and methods 
of exact science is still with us. I do not see how anyone who reads 
this book can fail to be impressed by the extent to which ideas which 
we think of as distinctive and characteristic of our age of post-War 
enlightenment were anticipated by the Utilitarianism of a century 
or a century and a quarter ago. There was of course the same belief 
that the aim of social administration should be to promote the happi- 
ness and well-being of individuals rather than to realize any inclusive 
social good or general will. There is the same belief in the efficacy 
of scientific intelligence, only it was then the physical sciences rather 
than as now the biological sciences which were expected to furnish 
guidance. There was the same confidence in the power of a reformed 
education to re-mould human nature. There was the same conviction 
of the necessity of birth-control to prevent exhaustion of the food- 
supply and to check imperialistic wars. There was the same antagon- 
ism to traditional moral codes and religious beliefs. To be sure, the 
doctrine that self-interest is the sole motive of all human action is 
today rejected as psychologically untrue. But not unconnected with 
this surely is the belief, which is gaining currency in enlightened 
circles today, that intelligence is necessarily a function of individual 
behavior, that its activity is always relative to the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of individual existence, that government must of necessity 
be the business of the few in a position to know the ropes and thus to 
exercise power, and that the average citizen can be expected to bestir 
himself only when his own interest is jeopardized by too great an 
abuse of authority. 


H. W. Wricat. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 
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Philosophical Theology. By F. R. TENNANT. Cambridge, England, 

Cambridge University Press. Pp. 422. 

Dr. Tennant’s massive volume of 422 pages is only the beginning of 
his ambitious adventure in the field of theology. This first volume 
deals, as the sub-title indicates, with the soul and its faculties. It is 
a solid contribution in the field of epistemology. The writer has 
drawn heavily upon James Ward’s Psychological Principles. He is, 
however, not a slavish disciple of Ward. He covers a very wide 
range of authorities, knows them profoundly, studies them critically, 
and takes finally his own position and supports it with insight and 
with depth of judgment. The method is scientific in that the author 
is free from presuppositions and conclusions taken in advance, that 
he sets out from facts and keeps in touch throughout with facts, and 
that he proceeds genetically to conclusions that seem to be logically 
forced upon him by his facts. 

His style is almost pedantically scientific. He has a strong flair for 
technical words and terminology. He frequently drops into the use 
of symbols, carefully set apart in technical fashion. This tinges the 
book with the appearance of jargon and will naturally turn away all 
readers who want an easy road to great issues. It is, however, a 
work of real merit, of genuine significance and of decided value in 
the field in which it moves, the field of epistemology. It will help to 
correct the looseness of thinking to which so many psychologists and 
teachers of philosophy are prone, and it will be an excellent course 
of sprouts for persons who are proceeding toward a doctor’s degree. 
The book contains (pp. 311-324) a searching examination of the 
mystic’s claim to possess a unique way to higher truth than the usual 
road to knowledge yields, and the author comes to a severely negative 
conclusion on this point. It should be added, however, that he con- 
Snes himself pretty largely to William James’ collection of mystical 
material and to James’ formulations of mysticism. 

RuFus M. Jones. 


Haverrorp COLLEGE. 


The following books were received during September and October: 
Poetry and Mathematics. By Scott BucHanan. New York, The John 
Day Company, 1929. Pp. 108. 

A Source Book of American Political Theory. By BenyjAMIN FLETCHER 
Waricnut, Jr. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xii, 644. 
The Growth of Reason. By Frank Lorimer. New York, Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1929. Pp. xii, 232. 
Science and the Unseen World. By Artuur STaNtey Eppincton. New 


York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. 92. 
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General Psychology for College Students. By Cart Newton Rexroap. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xvi, 302. 

Essays in Philosephy. By seventeen doctors of philosophy of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Edited by T. V. Smita and W. K. Wricur. Chicago, 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1929. Pp. xvi, 338. 

Human Nature and its Remaking. Second printing of the edition of 1923. 
By Wuuram Ernest Hocxinc. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1929. Pp. xxvi, 496. 

The King’s Market and other Studies. By Frep B. R. Herrems. Boulder, 
Colorado, The University of Colorado, 1929. Pp. xii, 366. 

Process and Reality. An Essay in Cosmology. (The Gifford Lectures for 
1927-28.) By Atrrep NortH WHITEHEAD. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1929. Pp. xii, 548. 

Tibet’s Great Yogi Milarepa. A biography from the Tibetan, being the 
Jetsiin-Kahbum, according to the late Lama Kaz1 Dawa-Samopup’s Eng- 
lish rendering. Edited with introduction and annotations by W. Y. 
Evans-WeEntz. London, Humphrey Milford, 1928. Pp. xx, 316. 

The Principles of Psychophysiology. A survey of modern scientific psy- 
chology. Volume I. The Problems of Psychology; and Perception. By 
Leonarp T. Trotanp. New York, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1929. Pp. xxii, 430. 

Tis Sixty Years Since. By Ropert MarK WeENLEy. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Philosophy, Volume 6, No. 5, pp. 265-285. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1920. 

The Tree of Life. An anthology. Made by Vivian pve Sora Pinto and 
Georce Nemit Wricut. New York, Oxford University Press, 1929. 
Unpaged. 

The Genetics of Learning Ability in Rats. Preliminary Report. By Ropert 
Cuoate Tryon. University of California Publications in Psychology, 
Volume 4, No. 5, pp. 71-89. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1929. 

An Experimental Study of the Rat's “ Insight” within a Spatial Complex. 
By Hsiao Hune Hsiao. University of California Publications in Psy- 
chology, Volume 4, No. 4, pp. 57-70. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 19209. 

Studies in the Nature of Truth. University of California Publications 
in Philosophy, Vol. XI. By various authors. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1929. Pp. 232. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XXIX. By various authors. 
London, Harrison & Sons, Ltd., 1929. Pp. 402. 

The Quest for Certainty. By Joun Dewey. Gifford Lectures, 1929. 
New York, Minton, Balch & Company, 1929. Pp. 318. 

Mind and the World-Order. Outline of a Theory of Knowledge. By 
Crarence Irvinc Lewis. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 
Pp. xvi, 446. 
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Les deux ordres psychique et matériel. Par Josepn A. Dewe. Paris, 
Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1929. Pp. 214. 

Liidée de bonté naturelle chez J-J. Rousseau. Par S. Moreau-Renpv., 
Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére, 1929. Pp. 338. 

La théorie de la connaissance dans la philosophie de Malebranche. Par L. 
Bret. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére, 1929. Pp. 368. 

Idealismus und Realismus in der englischen Philosophie der Gegenwart. 
Von J. E. Satomaa. Helsinki, Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1929. 
Pp. 312. 

Das Problem der Wahrheit. Von J. E. Satomaa. Helsinki, Academia 
Scientiarum Fennica, 1929. Pp. 178. 

Wandlungen der Weltanschauung. Lieferung 7. Von Kart Jo&t. Tiibin- 
gen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1929. Pp. 321-400. 

Logik der Philosophie. Grundziige einer Umgestaltung der formalen 
Logik. Von ArtHur LUNEMANN. Vienna, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1929. 
Pp. viii, 128. 

Uber Sinn und Sinngebilde Verstehen und Erkliren. Von Hetnrica 
Gomperz. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1929. Pp. viii, 256. 

Hegel. Erster Band: Die Voraussetzungen der hegelschen Philosophie. 
Von HerMann GLocKNeR. Stuttgart, Fr. Frommanns Verlag (H. 
Kurtz), 1929. Pp. xxviii, 444. 

Eduard von Hartmann. Von Wire. von ScCHNEHEN. Stuttgart, Fr. 
Frommanns Verlag (H. Kurtz), 1929. Pp. xii, 426. 

Das Verstehen. Grundsiige einer Geschichte der hermeneutischen Theorie 
im 19. Jahrhundert. II. Die theologische Hermeneutik von Schleier- 
macher bis Hofmann. Von Joacnuim Wacu. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1929. Pp. viii, 380. 

Relativitatstheorie und Weltanschawung. Von Hans Driescu. Zweite, 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 1930. Pp. viii, 106. 
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NOTES. 


As indicated on the title-page of this number, Messrs. Etienne Gilson, 
Arthur Liebert, George Santayana, and A. E. Taylor have generously con- 
sented to codperate in the editorship of Tae Purmosopnicat Review. 
Their willingness to serve the Review in this capacity is heartily appreciated. 

Professor T. V. Smith, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Chicago and Associate Editor of the /nternational Journal of Ethics, has 
been appointed Acting Professor of Philosophy at Cornell University for 
the academic year 1930-1931. 

Word has been received of the death of Professor Leonard Trelawney 
Hobhouse, which occurred on June 21, 1920, at Alencon, Normandy. 

A project to establish a Memorial Fund with which Professor Hobhouse’s 
name is to be permanently associated has been inaugurated by a group of his 
friends in Great Britain. In its appeal for subscriptions, this group sug- 
gests that it be left “as a Committee representative of the many sides of 
life which Professor Hobhouse touched, to frame a scheme for the Me- 
morial, and to settle at a later date whether any fund raised can be used 
best for a lectureship, a scholarship or the publication of studies in the 
social sciences”. Dr. G. P. Gooch, 76, Campden Hill Road, W. 8, has con- 
sented to act as Treasurer of the fund. 

American friends of Professor Hobhouse have formed a committee to 
further this project. The committee is composed of Professors John Dewey, 
Franklin H. Giddings, Robert M. MaclIver, Charles E. Merriam, William 
F. Ogburn, and Edwin R. A. Seligman. Those in America who desire to 
contribute to the fund are requested to communicate with Professor Selig- 
man, who is chairman of the American committee. 

The President of the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical 
Association, Professor Morris R. Cohen, has appointed the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy to administer the 
American relations to the Seventh Congress, to be held at Oxford, Sep- 
tember 1-6, 1930. As President Butler is unable to serve longer as chair- 
man, the headship of the committee devolves on the Vice-Chairman, Pro- 
fessor W. P. Montague. 

The plan of the Congress and the provisional programme have been 
printed in this Review (September, 1929, pp. 507-8) and in the Journal of 
Philosophy (July 18, 1929, p. 420; September 26, pp. 559-560). The sub- 
jects assigned for the various sessions are “central subjects”. It is also 
probable that a few of the sections will be made unrestricted. The speakers 
are to be determined by the invitation of the English Organising Committee. 
To provide opportunity for thorough discussion, there will be not more than 
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four speakers at each General Session, nor more than three in a Section. 
About nine of these places have been provisionally allotted to speakers from 
the United States, and the Oxford Committee has requested the formation 
of a small consultative committee to make nominations to it. This has been 
constituted from the Executive Committee of 1926 with the following mem- 
bership: Professors G. P. Adams, A. C. Armstrong, M. R. Cohen, J. J. 
Coss, F. Thilly. Members of the Association who plan to attend the Oxford 
Congress, or to attend and offer papers, are requested to notify Pro- 
fessor Armstrong for the Eastern, Professor Thilly for the Western, Pro- 
fessor Adams for the Pacific Division. Or they may address directly Pro- 
fessor A. C. Armstrong, 132 High Street, Middletown, Connecticut. 

The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 

Minn, XXXVIII, 152: R. B. Braithwaite, Professor Eddington’s Gifford 
Lectures; C. H. Langford, General Propositions; A. K. Stout, The Basis 
of Knowledge in Descartes (II); R. W. Sellars, Critical Realism and Sub- 
stance; J. E. Boodin, Cosmology in Plato’s Thought (1). 

Tue JourNAL oF Puriosopnicat Stupres, IV, 16: Morris Ginsberg, 
Leonard Trelawny Hobhouse; A. C. Ewing, The Idea of Cause; B. M. 
Laing, Freedom and Determinism; N. Lossky, The Metaphysics of the 
Stoics; G. Barraclough, The Basis of Politics: Aristotle and the Scientists; 
Edgar S. Brightman, The Importance of Being Conscious; Leonard J. 
Russell, Theories of Science; Oliver Lodge, Beyond Physics. 

Tue Monist, XXXIX, 4: A. Wensel, Erich Becher: In Memoriam; 
Kurt Grelling, Realism and Logic: An Investigation of Russell’s Meta- 
physics; Charles Hartshorne, Continuity, The Form of Forms, in Charles 
Peirce; Robert P. Richardson, The Theory of Universals and the Indi- 
vidualization of Attributes; Susanne K. Langer, A Set of Postulates for 
the Logical Structure of Music; Norman C. Bradish, John Sergeant, A 
Forgotten Critic of Descartes and Locke; Rasvihary Das, Character and 
Universals. 

THE JourNAL or Pumosopny, XXVI, 18: Ernest Nagel, Intuition, Con- 
sistency, and the Excluded Middle. 19: W. T. Bush, Memories and Faith; 
Albert E. Avey, The Law of Contradiction: Its Logical Status. 20: Harold 
Chapman Brown, The Use and Abuse of Language; Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, The Problem of Pragmatism. 21: E. A. Singer, Jr., On the Con- 
scious Mind. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etnuics, XL, 1: C. Delisle Burns, The 
Spiritual Power and Democracy; A. K. Rogers, Feeling and the Moral 
Judgment; Harold Chapman Brown, Advertising and Propaganda: A Study 
in the Ethics of Social Control; R. Naga Raja Sarma, Ethical Values in 
Dreams: Light from Upanishadic Sources; C. Williamson, The Ethics of 
Historic Truth; Edward Dumbauld, Toward a Self-governing World: Five 
Functions of the League of Nations; J. H. Abraham, The Religious and 
Social Philosophy of Tolstoy; Alburey Castell, Plato as a Social Reformer. 
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Tue Hresert Journat, XXVIII, 1: A. Barratt Brown, Machinery—A 
Blessing or a Curse; G. A. Johnston, The Rationalisation of Consumption; 
G. H. Turnbull, The Linking of Education and Occupation; Hugh Brown, 
“ Playing the Game” as Divine; Edmond Holmes, A Criticism of the New 
Realism, as Expounded by Professor S. A. Alexander; A. W. Vernon, Is 
Religion to Be Depersonalised?; James Henry Tuckwell, Is Religion to Be 
Disestablished?; C. G. Montefiore, The Originality of Jesus; B. W. Bacon, 
History and Dogma in John; C. F. Nolloth, The Fourth Gospel and its 
Critics; Don Luigi Sturzo, The Problem of the European Minorities; The 
Bishop of Madras, Church Union in South India; G. M. Sargeaunt, The 
Death of Plato. 

Tue New Scuorasticism, III, 4: P. G. Théry, Recherches pour une 
Edition Grecque Historique du Pseudo-Denys. 

Tue AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY AND Puuiosopny, VII, 3: 
E. V. Miller, The World of Truth and the World of Enjoyment; Fred E. 
Brown; The Quest of the Good Life: An Essay towards a Philosophy of 
Religion (II); W. A. Merrylees, Participation (II): The Logical Sig- 
nificance of Participation; F. A. Bland, City Government and Greater Syd- 
ney; G. R. Giles, Boys’ Vocational Desires; R. Coupland Winn, The 
Psychogalvanometer in Practice; J. McKellar Stewart, Duty and Interest; 
Sir Robert Stout, A Great Man’s Life. 

Tue British JourNAL or PsycHoitocy, XX, 1: John Tennant, The Psy- 
chological Factor in Colour Contrast; Lewis F. Richardson, Quantitative 
Mental Estimates of Light and Colour; Frank A. Pattie, Jr., A Further 
Experiment on Auditory Fatigue; K. G. Pollock, A Further Study of the 
Psychological Effects of Long Spells of Repetitive Work; Evelyn Benham, 
The Creative Activity: Introspective Experiments in Musical Composition; 
W. Vickers and V. H. Hoskin, Results from some New Tests of Practical 
Abilities; W. J. Stainer, A Speed-Accuracy Competition. 2: P. E. Vernon, 
Tests of Temperament and Personality; David W. Oates, Group Factors 
in Temperament Qualities; F. Aveling, Notes on the Emotion of Fear as 
observed in Conditions of Warfare; 7. H. Pear, Some Subtler Skills; M. 
D. Vernon, The Relationship of Subjective Experience to the Performance 
of Eye Movements; G. C. Grindley, Experiments on the Influence of the 
Amount of Reward on Learning in Young Chickens; R. S. Maxwell, The 
Quantitative Estimation of the Sensation of Colour; P. J. Daniell, Boundary 
Conditions for Correlation Coefficients. 

Tue Psycuorocicat Review, XXXVI, 5: L. R. Geissler, The Objectives 
of Objective Psychology; Franklin Fearing, René Descartes: A Study in 
the History of the Theories of Reflex Action; A. L. Winsor, Inhibition and 
Learning; Ernest Glen Wever, Beats and Related Phenomena Resulting 
from the Simultaneous Sounding of Two Tones—I; Robert Choate Tryon, 
The Interpretation of the Correlation Coefficient; S. J. Holmes, The 
Freaks of Creative Fancy; Curt Rosenow, In Reply to the Rescuer. 
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Tue JourRNAL or ExperIMENTAL Psycnotocy, XII, 5: C. E. Ferree and 
Gertrude Rand, Intensity of Light and Speed of Vision: I; John A. Mc- 
Geoch and Arthur W. Melton, The Comparative Retention Values of Maze 
Habits and of Nonsense Syllables; Roland C. Travis, Reciprocal Inhibition 
and Reénforcement in the Visual and Vestibular Systems; Laurence S. 
McLeod, The Interrelations of Speed, Accuracy and Difficulty; N. Y. 
Cheng, Retroactive Effect and Degree of Similarity; W. R. Miles and 
H. M. Bell, Eye-Movement Records in the Investigation of Study Habits; 
Siegen K. Chou, A Modification of the Dunlap Chronoscope. 

Tue Psycuorocica, Butitetin, XXVI, 9: (General Reviews and Sum- 
maries) C. R. Griffith, Vestibular Sensations and the Mechanism of Balance; 
E. A. McC. Gamble, The Psychology of Taste and Smell: Status of 1929; 
P. H. Ewert, Cutaneous and Kinzsthetic Space; H. S. Langfield, Synes- 
thesia. 10: Paul R. Farnsworth, Proceedings of the Meeting of the West- 
ern Psychological Association, Stanford University, June 20 and 21, 1920. 
Report of the Secretary; David S. Hill, Control of Psychology in State 
Universities; T. H. Swan, A Note on Kohlschiitter’s Curve of the “ Depth 
of Sleep ”; Miles A. Tinker, The Influence of Letter Position on Range of 
Visual Apprehension—A Reply to Dr. Crosland. 

La Revue pe M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XXXVI, 3: R. Berthelot, 
Lamarck et Goethe: L’évolutionnisme de la continuité au début du XIX* 
siécle; L. Weber, De quelques caractéres de la pensée symbolique (fin) ; 
F. de Sarlo, L’activité représentative et l’imagination; B. Lavergne, Doc- 
trines sociales et science économique; G. Gurvitch, Le principe démocratique 
et la démocratie future. 

Butietin pve La Socrér&é Francaise ve Puimosopnir, XXVIII, 4: J. 
Piaget, Les trois systémes de la pensée de l'enfant. 

ZeITSCHRIFT FUR Psycnorociz, CXI, 5 & 6: V. Engelhardt und E. 
Gehrcke, Uber die kombinierende Tatigkeit beim Horen von Silben und 
Texten; Helmut Zoepffel, Ein Versuch zur experimentellen Feststellung 
der Persénlichkeit im Sauglingsalter; E. Brunswik und L. Kardos, Das 
Duplizitatsprinzip in der Theorie der Farbenwahrnehmung; Maria C. Bos, 
Uber echte und unechte Audition colorée. CXII, 1 bis 3: Erwin Bayer, 
Beitrage zur zweikomponententheorie des Hungers; Curt v. Goetzen, Die 
psychologischen Grundlagen der Perkussion; Theodora Haack, Kontrast 
und Transformation; Oscar Oeser, Tachistoskopische Leseversuche als 
Beitrag zur strukturpsychologischen Typenlehre. 

Rivista pt Fitosor1a, XX, 3: P. Martinetti, L’educazione religiosa; A. 
Levi, Intorno ad un corollario del principio di socialta nel diritto; A. Poggi, 
Intorno ad una Critica della Critica kantiana; P. Martinetti, A proposito di 
una recensione. 

GrornaLe Cririco peELLA Fiosor1a ITALIANA, X, 3-4: Giovanni Gentile, 
La filosofia e lo Stato; Bernardino Varisco, Filosofia e religione; Ales- 
sandro Chiappelli, Il teismo critico moderno e il problema del dolore e del 
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male; Augusto Guszo, L’insegnamento della filosofia nelle scuole medie; 
Antonio Aliotta, La razionalita come processo e il suo esperimento storico; 
Gustavo Bontadini, Critica dell’antinomia di trascendenza e immanenza; 
Guido Calogero, Gnoseologia e idealismo; Pantaleo Carabellese, L’esigenza 
dell’oggettivita; Armando Carlini, Il problema dell’autocoscienza; Ludovico 
De Simone, I1 maestro interiore di S. Agostino e |’ anamnesi” platonica; 
Gino Ferretti, La religione, la magia e il trascendentale; Agostino Gemelli, 
Le recenti ricerche sperimentali sulla percezione e la loro importanza per 
la dottrina della natura e della funzione della percezione; Amato Masnovo, 
Guglielmo d’Auvergne e |’Universita di Parigi dal 1229 al 1231; Roberto 
Michels, Il concetto di Stato nella storia delle dottrine economiche; Fran- 
cesco Montalto, Religione e filosofia in Aristotele, S. Tommaso ed E. Kant; 
Orazio Muscato, Scuola laica e religiosa e suoi presupposti teorici; Roberto 
Pavese, Empirismo e filosofia; Ugo Redand, Primi presupposti per la nuova 
dottrina del diritto publico italiano; Ugo Spirito, Scienza e filosofia; 
Giacomo Tauro, La filosofia dello spirito e la pedagogia. 

Rivista pt Firosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XXI, 3-4: Emilio Chiocchotti, 
Saggi su G. B. Vico; Paolo Rotta, Di una recente interpretazione dell’ 
“ Amore” nel Simposio platonico; Francesco Olgiati, Il concetto di sostanza; 
Carlo Maszzantini, Realta ed intelligenza; Vincenzo Sinistrero, L’unione 
dell’anima intellettiva con il corpo secondo A. di Hales; Gustavo Bontadini, 
Il VII Congresso nazionale di Filosofia; Agostino Gemelli, Osservazioni alla 
relazione Guzzo sull’insegnamento della filosofia nelle scuole medie e replica 
al senatore G. Gentile nel VII Congresso nazionale di Filosofia. 








